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THE  OLD  STONE  CHIMNEY 


.t^'OlRMmGHAM  is  the   name 


l?f^it^  of   a   villao;e    in    tlie    town 
|t|^  ^  of  Derby,  in  Connecticut. 
'  ?%        Tl^^e      Housatonic      Kiver 


g^       separates     forever     the    old 

town   from   the   new  village,  and   the 

little    fiery   river    of    the    Nangatuck 

valley  does   its  ntmost   to  widen   the 

distance  between  the  two,  for  it  work 

its    willful   way   out    from    the    hills, 

and  pours  its  waters,  weary  with  their 
1* 
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work  of  turning  many  mill-wheels,  into 
the  broad  peaceful  flow  of  the  Housa- 
toLic,  and  together  the  rivers  roll  on,  to 
pour  themselves  at  last  into  the  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound. 

One  May-day  a  group  of  boys  were 
at  play  in  Birmingham. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it,  Dick  ?"  asked 
one. 

"  Oh !  up  in  the  woods  a  piece." 
"  One,  two,  three,  four !  "  said  Dick  ; 
"  now  try  it." 

Four  boys  were  kneeling  on  the 
pavement,  around  a  turtle  that  Dick 
Jones  had  captured.  The  poor  thing 
did  not  like  its  captivity,  and  was  do- 
ing its  utmost  to  escape,  but  every 
avenue  was  cut  off  by  fire  and  smoke. 

A  box  of  matches  lay  on  the  stones, 
and  at  the  instant  Dick  Jones  reached 
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the  number  of  four  in  his  counting, 
Albert  Elder  drew  a  match  on  the 
pavement,  and  held  it  close  to  the 
turtle's  head.  It  drew  back,  evidently 
suffering  pain.  A  moment  more,  and 
another  torturino;  match  was  ali2:ht 
and  held  close  to  the  turtle's  head. 
Whatever  way  it  turned  in  its  agony, 
the  same  fate  awaited  it. 

A  footstep  was  heard  approaching, 
and  one  of  the  boys  tui-ned  to  see  who 
it  might  be. 

"Look here,  boys !  that's  Thode  Day ; 
he  won't  like  our  sport ;  let's  hide," 
said  Dick  Jones,  catching  up  the  turtle 
and  retreating  with  it  behind  a  high 
and  tight  board  fence. 

The  object  of  their  torture  showed 
every  sign  of  suffering  that  its  poor 
dumb  nature  could  show,  but  it  failed 
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« 

to  call  forth  the  slightest  feeliusj  of 
eympathy  or  kindness. 

No  sooner  had  Theodore  Day  passed 
out  of  sight,  than  the  four  boys  re- 
turned to  their  cruel  amusement.  The 
day  was  one  of  spring's  fairest  and 
biightest.  The  buds  on  the  trees 
were  opening  out  their  store,  and 
shaking  their  emerald  banners  to  the 
breeze. 

Full  of  happiness,  and  rejoicing  in 
every  thing  about  her,  little  Lulu  Day 
was  on  her  way  from  school,  and 
chanced  to  pass  by  the  boys  who 
were  torturing  the  turtle  with  burn- 
ing matches. 

Lulu  came  upon  them  so  suddenly, 
that  they  liad  no  time  to  run  and  hide, 
as  they  had  from  hei  brother  Theodore. 
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She  stood  still  as  soon  as  slie  saw  tlie 

turtle. 

Dick  Jones  lield  a  matcli  in  his 
hand.  The  pavement  was  strewn  with 
burned  fragments,  that  told  Lulu  the 
story.  A  quick  look  of  horror  passed 
over  her  fa(;e,  and  then  one  of  sym-- 
pathy. 

"Dick,  won't  you  give  me  that  turtle, 
please?"  Lulu  asked. 

"  Indeed  I  won't,  it's  my  turtle,  I 
found  it  in  the  woods." 

"  I  know,  but  I  want  it  very  much 
indeed,  Dick.  Dick!  donH  torture  it 
so!"  she  cried,  as  the  wicked  boy 
drew  a  match,  and  held  it  close  to 
the  head,  drawn  as  far  back  into  the 
shell  as  it  was  possible. 

"  O  Lulu  Day  !  you  needn't  mind,  it 
don't  hurt  you  one  bit;  and  it's  such 
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fun  to  see  it  snap,"  said  Alfred  Elder. 
"  look  here !  quick  now !"  and  a  flam- 
ing matcli  was  thrust  under  the  shell. 

Lulu  Day  darted  forward  and  caught 
up  the  turtle  in  her  hand,  before  the 
boys  were  aware  of  her  intention. 
Her  first  impulse  was  jto  run  away 
with  it,  but  the  thought  came,  "  It  is 
not  mine,"  and  she  stood  still. 

The  turtle  w^as  stupefied  with  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  matches,  and  did 
not  stir. 

*'  Lulu  Day,  give  that  turtle  to  me 
this  minute.  I  would  think  yauHd 
know  better  than  to  steal ;  your  father 
preaches  enough ;  he'd  better  teach  his 
own  children  first,"  said  Dick  Jones, 
getting  up  from  the  pavement  and  go- 
ing to  Lulu. 

Without    a    word,    the    little    girl 
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stooped,  and  laid  the  animal  gently 
upon  the  flagging  at  her  feet.  She 
secretly  wished  that  it  had  wings 
wherewith  to  fly  away,  but  she  said : 
"  Dick  Jones,  won't  you  please  to  pro- 
mise me  that  no  one  shall  touch  this 
poor  hurt  thing,  until  I  come  back? 
I  won't  be  gone  but  five  minutes." 

"You  needn't  go  after  Thode,  for 
you  won't  find  him,"  said  Dick,  who 
was  secretly  afraid  of  Lulu's  brother. 

"  No,  I  did  not  think  of  my  brother. 
I  will  come  back,  if  you'll  only  pro- 
mise me." 

Dick  hesitated,  but  Arthur  whis- 
pered, "  Promise !"  and  two  or  three 
who  had  joined  the  group,  urged  him 
by  glances  to  acquiesce. 

"  Go  on  then,  I'll  let  it  lie  there,"  he 
said. 
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"And  no  one  shall  burn  a  matcli,  or 
toucli  it,  you  promise  ? "  questioned 
Lulu. 

"  I'll  stand  guard  —  never  fear." 

Lulu  sj)ed  away  as  if  life  depended 
upon  tlie  fleetness  of  lier  movements. 

Slie  readied  lier  home,  and  leaving 
gate  and  doors  widely  open,  she  rushed 
up  to  her  father's  study,  a  place  that 
she  w^as  forbidden  to  enter  uncalled. 

Her  heart  knocked  almost  as  loudly 
as  (lid  her  hand  on  the  door.  Obeying 
the  summons  to  enter,  the  little  girl 
stood  before  her  father. 

"  What  is  it,  Lulu?  Did  your  mother 
send  you  here  ?" 

"  No,  papa,  I  came  ;  won't  you  please 
to  give  me  some  money  very  quick, 
just  this  very  minute,  for  some  wicked, 
boys   are    killing   a   turtle    that    they 
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found  in  the  woods.  They  are  putting 
burning  matches  right  into  its  face  and 
eyes,  and  it's  most  dead,"  and  Lulu's 
tears  followed  her  words. 

"Where  are  they?"  asked  Mr.  Day. 

"  Oh  !  they're  on  the  street !  Quick, 
papa;  they  promised  not  to  touch  it 
until  I  got  back." 

^'  Do  you  think  they  will  sell  it  to 
you  ? " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  for  money !  and  I  won't 
ask  you  for  any  again  in  a  long,  long 
time." 

Lulu  Day  seized  the  dime  fresh 
from  the  mint,  out  of  her  father's  hand, 
and  forgetting  doors  in  her  haste,  she 
ran  to  the  street,  and  the  tormented 
turtle.  There  it  lay  on  the  pavement, 
just  a&  she  had  left  it. 

"  Your  time  is  up,"  cried  Dick,  and 
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just  before  Lulu  readied  the  place,  he 
stooped  and  drew  a  match.  He  held  it 
in  his  hand,  just  ready  to  apply  to  his 
victim,  when  Lulu  seized  the  hand,  and 
put  something  in  it.  The  something 
was  the  shining  dime. 

"  There,  Dick  Jones,  that  is  yonrs,  if 
you  will  give  me  this  turtle.  I  want  it ; 
see,  it's  pretty." 

For  a  moment  Dick  hesitated.  The 
bribe  in  his  hand  was  a  temptation,  so 
was  the  means  of  tormenting  any  thing 
or  any  body ;  for  the  law  of  loving- 
kindness  was  unknown  to  the  boy. 

Lulu  looked  so  much  in  earnest,  and 
held  the  torpid  animal  so  lovingly,  that 
Albert  Elder's  heart  was  won  over  to 
her  cause,  and  he  whispered  in  Dick's 
ear:  ''  You  know  you  can  buy  the 
marbler>  you  wanted  with  that  dime.'* 
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"  So  I  can,  it  comes  just  in  time ; 
you  can  liave  the  creature  if  you  want 
it,  but  it  will  die,  I  know,"  said  Dick. 

"  Oh  !  I  thank  you,"  said  Lulu,  and 
now  that  the  property  was  her  own, 
and  the  victim  safe  from  farther  perse- 
cution, she  said :  "  How  do  you  know, 
"boys,  but  you  will  get  terribly  pun- 
ished for  treating  any  thing  so  cruelly? 
I  know  one  thing ;  if  I  was  God,  I'd  do 
something  to  make  you  feel  sorry. 
You  are  awfully  wicked,  every  one  of 
you,  to  hurt  a  poor  thing  like  this!" 
And  Lulu  stroked  the  hard  shell,  as  if 
it  would  soothe  the  hurt  that  it  had 
received. 

The  four  boys  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction,  felt  the  powei 
of  Lulu's  sermon,  notwithstanding  the 
anger  that  attended  its  delivery,   and 
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tliey  went  away  whistling  with  all 
their  power,  to  drown  the  voice  of  con- 
science, that  whispered  to  each  one  of 
them. 

Lulu  carried  her  turtle  home.  It 
was  not  until  hours  had  gone  by,  that 
life  returned  to  it.  Then  it  began  to 
thrust  forth  its  head,  and  return  it  to 
the  shell,  as  if  in  great  agony  from 
the  burns  it  had  received. 

Lulu  watched  it  carefully ;  she  fed  it, 
and  did  her  utmost  to  make  it  comfort- 
able. She  put  it  away  for  the  night  in 
a  place  of  safety  as  she  thought,  and 
very  early  in  the  morning  went  out  to 
look  for  it.  To  her  astonishment  it 
was  not  to  be  found.  She  enlisted 
Theodore's  sympathies  in  her  behalf, 
and  the   two    searched    carefully  tho 
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premises,  hut  were  compelled  to  think 
that  it  had  escaped. 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  the  turtle, 
hy  the  time  of  morning,  had  recovered 
from  the  pain  of  the  burns,  sufficiently 
to  think  of  its  home  in  the  forest  and 
by  the  river  banks ;  and  it  escaped 
from  its  prison,  and  would  have  found 
its  way  to  its  old  haunts,  but  for  two 
boys. 

The  two  boys  were  Albei*t  and  Dick. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  a  tract  of 
pasture-land,  and  were  driving  cows 
there ;  when,  in  passing  Mr.  Day's 
house,  they  espied  the  turtle  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  premises. 

Dick  made  a  prisoner  of  it  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  He  dropped 
it  into  a  basket  that  he  carried,  and 
went  on. 
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"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  turtle?"    said  Albert. 

"Do  with  it?  Why,  keep  it,  of 
course.  Isn't  it  mine  ?  When  I  found 
it  the  first  time,  it  was  mine,  and  why 
not  now,  pray?"  said  Dick. 

"  Well,  you  are  the  meanest  boy  in 
all  Birmingham,  to  sell  a  thing  one 
day,  and  pick  it  up  and  claim  it  the 
next.  I  tell  you  what,  Dick  Jones, 
that  sermon  that  Lulu  Day  gave  us 
yesterday  is  enough  for  me ;  you  don't 
catch  me  in  such  mean  business  again 
very  soon." 

"Before  I'd  care  what  kind  of  a 
sermon  Lulu  Day  preached,  or  any 
body  else.  I  tell  you  this  turtle  is 
mine,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  it  too, 
and  won't  we  have  fun  about  the  time 
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the  young  lady  takes  her  walk  home 
from  school  to-morrow  night !" 

"No,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  won't  be  seen  in  your 
company  again,  not  even  driving  cows 
with  you."  And  Albert  Elder  cried 
out  to  the  cows  under  his  charge  to 
"keep  to  the  right,  and  let  Dick 
Jones  pass  by." 

Dick  was  very  angry,  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  as  went  on  he  was  de- 
vising some  plan  of  revenge,  some 
way  in  which  he  could  punish  Albert 
Elder  for  deserting  him. 

The  cows  were  driven  upon  their 
pasture  meadows,  which  adjoined. 

Dick  had  some  trouble  in  replacing 

the  bars.     He  could  not  put  them  in 

order  alone,  and  he  put  down  his  ba& 
2* 
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ket    and    called    to    Albert,'  who    was 
Imlt-way  down  tlie  hill. 

A]])ert  went  back  and  gave  all  the 
assistance  that  was  needed  cheerfully, 
and  ^vithout  one  sign  of  unwillingness. 

Tlie  turtle  took  his  opportunity  to 
escaj)e,  doubtless  thinking  it  his  only 
chance.  He  had  hidden  in  the  stone 
wall;  but,  either  not  being  an  intel- 
ligent turtle,  or  not  appreciating  his 
advantage,  he  did  not  remain  concealed, 
and  so  was  put  into  the  basket  again, 
and  taken  by  Dick  Jones  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Lulu 
was  going  home,  when  she  encountered 
Dick. 

"Look  here,  Miss  Day!"  he  called 
"I've  something  to  show  you,"  and 
Dick  uncovered  the  basket  he  carried. 
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''  Wasn't  1  lucky  to  find  another  turtle 
just  like  yours?"  he  asked. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?"  questioned 
Lulu. 

"  Oh !  I  found  it  on  my  way  to  drive 
the  cows  this  morning." 

"In  the  road?" 

"No,  up  by  the  high  stone  wall. 
I  don't  care  now  if  you  have  got 
mine." 

"  But  I  have  not.  It  got  away  and 
jumped  off  in  the  night,  I  suppose, 
for  this  morning  I  could  not  find  it, 
and  Thoie  and  I  looked  everywhere. 
How  do  you  know  but  iJiis  one  is 
mine  V 

"How  could  it  get  upon  the  stone 
wall  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?"  asked  Dick. 

"  I  should  know  in  a  minute,  'cause 
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I  tied  a  bit  of  red  sewing-silk  around 
one  of  its  legs.  Please  let  me  look," 
said  Lulu.  Dick  Jones  held  tlie  turtle 
out  of  lier  reach  and  ran  off. 

The  little  girl  was  in  great  distress. 
She  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  fear,  her  brother  Theo 
dore  appeared. 

"  O  good  Thody  !  I  never  was  so 
glad  to  see  you  in  my  life.  That  bad 
boy,  Dick  Jones,  has  got  a  turtle,  and 
he  won't  let  me  see  whether  it  is  mine 
or  not ;  and  you  know  I  tied  a  piece 
of  sewing-silk  around  it.  Won't  you 
make  him  let  you  see  it  ?" 

In  an  instant  Theodore  w^as  in  rapid 
pursuit  of  Dick  Jones,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  so  f^ist  that  he  hadn't 
time  to  take  off  the  silk,  which  he  was 
very  anxious  to  do. 
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Theodore  came  upon  liim,  caught 
the  basket  out  of  his  hand,  and  before 
the  boy  could  resist  in  the  least,  Theo 
dore  was  in  possession   of  the  turtle. 

There  was  the  mark.  Lulu's  mark 
upon  it,  and  without  ceremony  Theo- 
dore   returned  it  to  its  lawful  owner. 

Great  was  Lulu's  delight.  She  car- 
ried  it  home  in  triumph,  determined 
that  it  should  be  guarded  so  carefully 
that  it  should  never  more  escape. 

"Papa,  how  I  do  wish  somebody 
would  burn  matches  right  under  that 
horrid  boy's  nose !"  exclaimed  Lulu,  her 
voice  shaking  and  her  little  person  all 
•  athrob  with  anger,  as  she  carried  her 
pet  into  her  father's  presence  to  show 
him  where  Dick  Jones  had  fastened 
pins  into  the  much-suffering   turtle. 
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They  were  carefully  drawn  out  be- 
fore Mr.  Day  spoke  to  Lulu. 

"  Poor  little  thing,  to  be  so  abused  !" 
murmured  Lulu  softly,  as  tbe  last  pin 
was  removed ;  and  then  as  the  wrongs 
that  had  been  perpetrated  rushed  into 
her  mind,  she  suddenly  exclaimed:  "I 
wish  I  was  big  and  strong,  and  wasn't 
afraid  of  Dick  Jones,  I  know  what  I'd 
do." 

"Well,  Lulu,  what  would  you  do?'^ 

"  I'd  catch  him,  and  tie  him  fast  to  a 
tree,  and  put  these  pins  into  him  until 
he'd  promise  to  behave  better." 

"  O  my  child  !" 

"But  I  would,  papa,  and  then  he'd 
know  just  how  much  it  hurt,  and  now 
he  thinks  it  is  nice,  just  because  the 
turtle  jumps  about  and  looks  funny, 
and  he  don't  feel  it  himself." 
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"And  then  Dick  Jones's  mother,  ii 
he  has  one,  would  hear  that  Lulu  Day 
had  fastened  her  boy  to  a  tree  and 
pricked  him  with  pins,  and  she  would 
think  that  the  little  girl  who  could  do 
such  a  wicked  thing  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished for  it,  and,  being  very  angry  with 
her,  she  would  devise  some  way  of  mak- 
ing her  feel  pins  and  needles ;  and  then 
I  should  be  very  angry,  and  go  about 
to  punish  somebody  else,  and  at  last  the 
whole  neighborhood  would  be  at  war 
and  Derby  and  Birmingham,  perhaj)s, 
would  throw  hot  stones  at  each  other 
across  the  river." 

"  O  pai^a !    how  funny  you  make  it 
all.     See,  the  turtle  aches,  I  know  i 
does,  it  wriggles  so." 

"  The  poor  thing  does  suffer,  I  know, 
and  am  very  much  pained   that  boys 
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can  be  so  cruel;  but  I  wisbed  to  show 
you  tbat  God  can  punisb  sin  better 
than  we  can.  We,  in  our  attempts, 
make  tbe  trouble  greater  by  spreading 
it ;  wbereas,  if  we  only  wait,  God  will 
scarcely  sbow  to  us  a  wiser  way,  for 
He  is  just  to  all  tbe  creatures  that 
He  has  made." 

"And  will  He  punisb  Dick  Jones  ?" 
asked  Lulu. 

"He  surely  will,  in  His  own  way 
and  time." 

"  Good !  tben  I  can  wait,  papa,  and 
1  won't  carry  a  single  pin  witb  me  on 
tbe  street;"  and  to  put  away  tempta- 
tion, Lulu  drew  fortb  a  pin  frc  m  ber 
dress  and  laid  it  upon  tbe  table. 

"Then  you  wish  Dick  Jones  to  be 
made  to  suffer  ?" 

"To  be  sure,  papa,  becaustj  you  say 
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it  is  right ;  and  if  God  punishes  him,  it 
must  be  right  that  he  should  be  hurt^ 
and  don't  you  think  I  ought  to  be 
gkdr 

"No,  Lulu,  I  do  not;  I  think  you 
should  be  sorry,  and  ask  God  to  forgive 
Dick  Jones,  and  give  him  a  kind  heart, 
that  he  may  be  tender  and  true  toward 
every  thing  that  is  weaker  than  he  is." 

The  turtle  gave  signs  of  great  pain, 
thrusting  forth  its  burned  head  as  far 
as  it  could,  and  then  suddenly  retreat- 
ing into  its  shell. 

Lulu's  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  pity. 
*^  O  papa !  how  can  I  ?"  she  asked. 
She  stooped  down,  and  stroked  the 
turtle  as  if  she  would  soothe  its  pam. 
"  Papa,  it  doesn't  move  any  more ;  do 
you  think  it  can  be  going  to  die?" 
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Mr.  Day  took  it  up.  It  neitter 
moved  nor  gave  signs  of  life. 

"  It  will  not  suffer  any  more,  Lulu ; 
it  is  dead." 

''  Grive  it  to  me,  please,  papa ;  may  he 
it  isn't  quite  dead." 

Lulu  sat  down  upon  tlie  carpet  with 
the  turtle  in  her  apron,  and  watched  it 
carefully  for  a  full  halfhour,  and  all 
the  while  tears  were  falling  upon  the 
shell,  tears  of  pity,  mingled  with  indig- 
nation. At  last  she  put  it  down,  and 
went  to  her  father's  side. 

In  a  moment  his  occupation  was  left 
for  her. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

"I  shouMn't  like  to  see  Dick  Jones 
die  as  my  poor  turtle  did,  if  I  was  his 
sister,  and  may  be  he  has  one." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  hear  you  say  so, 
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Now  that  tlie  turtle  is  dead  and  can 
suffer  110  more,  can  you  ask  God  to 
forgive  Dick  Jones  V 

^'  Yes,  papa,  I  can,  for  I  am  sorry  for 
Ins  motlier,  and  I  suppose  she  loves 
him.  I'll  pray  to  God  to  forgive  him 
for  her  sake,  and  that  she  needn't  feel 
bad." 

"Lulu,  I  will  tell  you  for  whose  sake 
all  our  prayers  must  go  up  to  heaven. 
Ohrist  loved  every  one  who  lived  on 
the  earth  so  much  that  He  came  down 
and  was  nailed  to  the  cross  with 
nails  in  His  hands  and  His  feet,  that 
they  might  be  forgiven  by  His  Father. 
He  loves  us  better  than  father  or 
mother " 

Lulu  interrupted  her  father  to  ask : 
"And  would  Christ  feel  badly  to  have 
Dick  punished  ?" 
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"Yes.  He  does  not  like  to  have 
His  children  sniffer,  not  even  f  jr  tlieir 
sins." 

"Then  I  mnst  ask  God  to  forgive 
Dick  Jones  for  Christ's  sake,  because 
Christ  loves  him,  must  I,  papa?" 

"Yes,  Lulu." 

Lulu  kneeled  down,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  room  was  very  still.  Up 
through  the  silence  went  Lulu's  prayer : 
"Please,  Father  in  heaven,  to  forgive 
Dick  Jones  for  burning  the  turtle,  and 
putting  pins  into  it,  for  Christ's  sake." 
And  then  Lulu  took  up  the  dead  tur- 
tle, and  went  and  hid  it  in  the  grass. 


^1^^ 


^\^  dfljapte  Ci-oo. 


cA 


(^^MW    "L^LU  DAY  bad  not  spoken 


|l|€^^to    Dick    Jones    until    the 
I  "^^v   afternoon,   when   the   turtle 

"p  J  I  called  forth  her  sympathy 
and  her  words.  She  had  oftentimes 
seen  him  at  play  on  the  street,  but 
knew  no  more  of  him  than  his  name 
indicated. 

Dick  Jones  was  the  son  of  a  laborer 
in  one  of  the  iron-mills  in  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Jones  worked,  because  it  was  his 
habit  to  work.  He  left  a  large  share 
.  of  his  earnings  at  a  grocery  in  the  vih 
lage,  or  at  a  public  house  across  the 
river,  from  the  same  cause.     He  left 
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his  wife  to  pass  lier  eveuiogs  alone, 
and  liis  children  to  wander  in  the 
street,  because  he  had  formed  the 
liabit  of  doing  so.  His  days  were 
very  niucli  alike,  except  that  the  roll- 
ing-mill was  closed  on  Sundays,  and  he 
oould  not  work.  He  was  indifferent  to 
every  thing  about  him.  You  could 
not  see  the  man  passing  through  the 
street,  without  feeling  that  he  was 
asleejD,  and  that  a  strong,  thorough 
shaking  w^ould  be  to  liim  a  kindness ; 
but  no  stirring  event  had  come  as  yet 
into  his  life. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  a  quiet,  long-suffer 
ing  little  woman,  into  whose  mind  it 
rarely  came  to  question  any  thing,  al- 
though she  did  sometimes  wonder  why 
her  children  should  not  be  like  other 
children ;  but  since  thc^.y  were  not,  she 
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tried  to  be  reconciled  to  her  lot.  And 
as  they  grew  older,  they  passed  more 
and  more  from  under  her  control ;  and 
if,  at  times,  when  some  great  act  of  re- 
bellion startled  her,  she  thought  of  the 
future  .  and  its  coming  events,  she  as 
quickly  turned  to  the  fact,  that  she 
could  not  help  it,  and  it  was  of  no  use 
to  worry  about  it. 

A  deep  lethargy  had  fallen  upon  the 
household.  To  their  spiritual  and  tern 
poral  interest  they  were  alike  indif 
ferent. 

Albert  Elder's  mother  was  a  widow. 
She  lived  across  the  Housatonic  River, 
on  a  small  farm  that  had  been  her  hus- 
band's ;  and  Albert  and  Fanny  were  her 
childien. 

'    The    influence    of     Albert     Elder's 
liome    was   good   and  kindly,  but  the 
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boy  was  astray.  During  the  winter, 
he  had  devoted  too  much  of  his  time 
to  the  companionship  of  idle  boys, 
either  on  the  river,  when  King  Cold 
held  it  in  his  icy  clasp,  or  upon  the 
high  hills  that  were  snow-covered  ;  and 
he  found  it  very  hard  to  overcome  the 
habit.  Naturally  Albert  Elder  was  a 
kind  boy ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  the  first  chapter,  he 
was  fast  becoming  a  slave  to  the  evil 
influences  that  surrounded  him.  The 
little  sermon  of  Lulu  Day,  although 
delivered  in  wrath,  had  its  effect  upon 
him.  He  began  to  feel  how  very  mean 
it  was  to  torment  any  thing  merely  be- 
cause it  had  no  power  io  harm  him, 
and  with  the  feeling  dawned  the  con- 
sciousness that  Dick  Jones  was  not  a 
good    boy.       This    consciousness   was 
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strengthened  into  firm  belief  when,  on 
the  morning  following  the  sermon,  he 
saw  Dick  take  the  turtle  that  he  had 
sold  the  day  before,  and  he  resolved 
that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him. 

Lulu  encountered  Albert  on  her  way 
to  school  in  the  afternoon. 

The  little  girl's  eyes  were  red  from 
the  tears  that  had  fallen  at  the  misery 
they  had  looked  upon,  and  she  was 
walking  on,  feeling  very  unhappy,  and 
not  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  day,  or 
the  birds  that  sung  with  all  their 
power  to  charm,  when  Albert  said : 

"  I'm  very  sorry  about  the  turtle ; 
it  was  very  mean  to  burn  it." 

Lulu  was  startled  by  the  words.  She 
looked  up  and  saw  Albert. 
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"Tlie  turtle  is  dead  now;  you  killed 
it !"  she  said. 

"  Oh  !  no,  it  isn't ;  Dick  Jones  picked 
it  up  this  morning  close  by  your  gate, 
and  carried  it  off — it  was  right  lively." 

"  It's  dead,  and  we're  going  to  bury 
it  this  afternoon,  Thode  and  I." 

"  Where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

"  Thode  took  it  away  from  Dick 
Jones  this  morning.  You  see  I  had 
tied  my  mark  upon  it,  and  it  was 
there  when  my  brother  found  it." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  !" 

"  So  am  I." 

"May  I  come  and  help  bury  it?" 

Albert  spoke  with  such  evident  sin- 
cerity, that  Lulu  could  not  refuse  his 
request,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that 
Albert  should  be  present. 

Dick  Jones  was  on  his  way  for  the 
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COWS  just  at  the  time  in  the  afternoon 
when  Thode,  Lulu,  and  Al])ert  were 
putting  the  turtle  into  the  ground. 

He  called  over  the  fence :  "  Come, 
Albert  Elder,  come  on  for  your  cows." 

"I'm  not  going  yet;  you  needn't 
wait." 

"Needn't  I?  You  are  civil.  I  say, 
what  are  you  doing  there?" 

Theodore  Day  called  out :  "  We  are 
finishing  youi'  work ;  you  may  come  in 
and  see." 

Without  the  slio^htest  idea  of  the 
meaning  his  words  conveyed,  Dick 
jumped  over  the  fence  and  joined  them. 
A  small  hole  had  been  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  the  dead  turtle  was  lying 
beside  it. 

"  Whew  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Is 
the   thing  dead?"  asked  Dick,  and  he 
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put  out  his  foot  to  turn  it  over,  but 
Lulu  darted  forward  in  time  to  prevent 
Lis  toucli  upon  it. 

"You've  killed  it  witli  matches  and 
pins,  and  now  it's  dead  you  shall  not 
kick  it.  I  wanted  you  tied  up  to  a 
tree  and  pricked ;  but  papa  said  it 
was  wicked,  and  that  I  ought  to  ask 
to  have  you  forgiven  instead  of  pun- 
ished; but  I  should  think  you'd  be 
afraid  of  getting  hurt  in  some  way, 
you're  such  a  bad,  wicked  boy." 

Theodore  put  the  animal  in  its  grave. 
The  sight  of  Dick  made  Lulu  too  in- 
dignant to  cry  just  then,  and  she  threw 
the  fresh  earth  in,  whilst  Dick  walked 
a^vay  without  speaking  one  word. 

The  turtle's  grave  was  made.  Theo- 
dore laid  the  green  grass  back  in  its 
placts. 
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"Will  you  forgive  me?"  asked  Al- 
bert when  it  was  done,  and  Theodore 
had  gone  to  put  the  spade  in  its  place, 
and  no  one  was  near  but  Lulu. 

"  It  wasn't  my  turtle  that  you  hurt ; 
it  was  God's  property.  He  made  it, 
and  you  must  ask  Him  to  forgive  you 
for  killing  it,"  said  the  little  girl,  as 
she  turned  away  and  went  to  the 
house. 

Albert  Elder  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able. He  knew  that  he  was  doing 
wrong  day  by  day,  but  he  did  not 
know  the  way  out  of  the  thicket  in 
which  he  was  entangled.  He  was 
wasting  his  ti  iie,  that  priceless  gift, 
given  of  God,  as  the  material  out  of 
which  we  are  to  carve  a  mighty  des- 
tiny for  good  or  for  evil,  and  he  felt 
that  the  e\dl  had  possession  of  him. 
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Slowly  he  walked  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meadows,  where  he  had 
driven  the  cows  in  the  morning.  Dick 
Jones  was  evidently  waiting  for  him. 
Albert  saw  him  in  the  distance,  sitting 
on  the  top-rail  of  a  fence ;  but  he  was 
in  no  haste  to  join  him,  he  would  have 
chosen  not  to  meet  him  that  night,  but 
Dick  waited  with  great  patience  until 
Albert  came  up  to  the  place  where  he 
was  sitting. 

Then  Dick  jumped  down  from  the 
fence,  and  walked  on  for  a  distance 
without  speaking. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
are  thinking  about,  and  why  you  can't 
just  as  well  speak  to  me  ?  You  are  as 
stiff  as  if  we  never  had  a  race  on  the 
river  together,  nor  after  peaches  in 
Langdon's    orchard.     Forgotten    them 
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days,  liaven't  you?"  said  Dick,  at 
last. 

'*  I  wisli  I  could  forget  thera,  and  all 
the  mean  things  I've  been  engaged  in 
for  the  last  year,"  replied  A.lbert. 

"  Getting  pious,  are  you  ?  Then  it's 
time  for  me  to  be  off.  Next  time  you 
want  any  help  about  carrying  freight, 
you'll  call  on  me,  won't  you  ?" 

This  last  allusion  was  a  bitter  one  to 
Albert  Elder,  for  it  brought  painfully 
to  his  mind,  the  first  theft  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  fact  present- 
ed itself  with  it,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Dick  he  should  have  been 
caught  and  punished,  and  for  his 
mother's  sake,  Albert  was  thankful 
to    Dick. 

"Dick  Jones,"  said  he,  "I  mean  to 
stop  short  stealing  and  idlin^        -md 
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the  town.  I'm  going  to  work  or  to 
school,  or  any  thing  to  lead  a  different 
life,  and  if  you'll  join  me  and  work  in 
earnest,  we'll  be  friends ;  if  not,  I  don't 
want  to  talk  with  you,  or  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  you." 

"You've  got  into  better  company; 
you'll  be  proud  as  the  parson's  daugh- 
ter now.  Well,  we  may  as  well  part ; 
may  be  we  shall  anchor  in  the  same 
harbor  in  some  storm  yet,  and  you'll 
be  glad  to  remember  me,"    said  Dick. 

The  boy  liked  Albert  Elder  in  his 
indifferent  way,  and  was  sorry  to  be 
left  by  him.  But  the  thought  of 
trying  to  change  his  life  was  not  to 
be  entertained  for  one  moment.  The 
habit  of  sin  was  not  to  be  easily 
thrown  aside  with  him.  Nothing  less 
than    a    moral    tornado   would    sweep 
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away  his  cloak  of  wrong-doing,  and 
show  how  terrible  a  thing  it  was. 

The  two  boys  parted  without  an- 
other word.  Albert  to  drive  his  cows 
to  their  owners,  and  Dick  to  do  the 
same  with  those  under  his  charge. 

Albert     was     positively     unhappy. 

Dick   was   angry,  and    knew   not    the 

cause  ;    angry   at    himself,   at    Albert 

Elder,  but  more  than  all,  at  Lulu  Day. 

Her  words  rang  in  his  ears,  and  would 

not  hush  themselves  into  silence. 
H 


>^^  M  LBERT  ELDER  had  not 
p^i^cfi^  tlie  slis^litest  idea  of  his 
^  ^^^^^     own  weakness  as  lie  crossed 

^Jjf/  ji    the    Housatonic    River   on 

'^}  4\  ^     his   way    home,   the    same 

^^      night  that  Lulu  Day  cried 

herself  to  sleep    over   the  sorrows  of 

the  dead  turtle. 

He  thought  that  he  had  only  to 
leave  off  spending  his  time  in  the 
street  and  to  devote  it  to  some  use« 
fill  purpose  to   become  a  happy  boy. 

He  had  not  left  the  bridge  when 
he  met  his  sister  Fanny.  She  was 
running    toward    the   village    as    fast 
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as  possible.     She  almost  passed  Albert 
without  noticing  him. 

"Where  now,  Fanny?  what  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"O  Albert!  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I  was  going  for  the  doctor — 
mother  is  very  sick,  won't  you  run?" 

Albert  forgot  the  true  meaning  of 
her  words  in  his  eagerness  to  be  do- 
in^  something;.  "To  be  sure  I  will, 
and  be  back  in  no  time — you  run 
home  and  say  so." 

Albert  was  not  long  in  finding  the 
person  whom  he  sought,  and  in  re- 
turning: with  the  doctor. 

The  house  was  in  confusion,  neigh- 
bors were  hastening  to  and  fro,  anx- 
ious to  do  some  kindness,  but  in  entire 
uncertainty  as  what  it  was  best  to  do. 
Fanny  was  crying,  "  Do  something  for 
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mamma,  make  lier  speak  to  me ;  do 
make  lier  open  her  eyes  and  say  one 
word ;"  and  in  the  excitement  no  one 
thought  to  comfort  her  until  the  doc- 
tor said  :  ''  Never  mind,  Fanny,  we 
will  bring  your  mamma  back  in  a 
few  minutes,  if  you  will  be  very  quiet 
and  not  disturb  her."  Not  another 
word  uttered  Fanny.  She  waited  and 
waited  on  in  silence  until  it  was  long 
past  her  bed-time,  sitting  in  a  little 
chair  near  the  bed  and  watching  every 
movement.  She  was  made  happy  at 
least  by  the  doctor,  who  said :  "  Now 
you  may  come  and  speak  to  your 
mamma." 

"  Dear  mother,  I  thought  you  were 
gone  away  to  leave  me  for  always," 
said  Fanny.  "  I'm  so  glad  you've  come 
back" 
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The  mother  tried  to  speak  to  her 
child,  but  in  vain.  Paralysis  had 
]aid  its  deadly  hand  upon  her  and 
made  her  its  prisoner. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my 
mother?  Why  can  she  not  speak  to 
me  ? "  questioned  Fanny,  and  she 
looked  up  so  pleadingly  into  Doctor 
White's  face  that  he  took  her  hand 
in  his  and  led  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  My  dear  child,  your  mother  can 
not  speak  to  you  now." 

"  Will  she  never  say  any  thing 
again  V  sobbed  Fanny ;  and  Albert 
stood  by  listening  eagerly  to  catch 
every  word. 

"We  hope  so.  I  think  she  wij] 
be  able  to  talk  after  a  few  days,  but 
she  knows  all  that  you  say  and  if 
you   cry    or   say   any   thing  to    show 
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Low  sacl]y  you  feel  it  will  hurt  her : 
can  you  be  a  little  heroine,  and  put 
on  a  bright  face  when  you  go  in  to 
see  her  ?" 

Fanny's  idea  of  a  heroine  was 
rather  confused  and  dim,  but  she 
understood  perfectly  what  the  doctor 
meant  by  a  bright  face,  and  she  prom- 
ised at  once. 

"Here  is  a  good  chance  to  try  my 
new  resolution  to  lead  a  different 
life,"  thought  Albert,  and  he  com- 
menced with  great  zeal,  being  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night  in  watching 
his  mother.  He  wanted  something  to 
do  every  moment,  for  he  could  not 
endure  to  stop  and  think  over  the 
past,  and,  in  action,  he  thought,  was 
his  only  happiness. 

Fanny  fell  asleep  sitting  in  her  little 
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chair,  and  was  carried  away  for  the 
night.  One  by  one  the  neighbors  who 
had  gathered  in  the  excitement  of  the 
hour  went  to  their  homes.  Doctor 
White  left  and  the   house  was  quiet. 

"  You  had  bettei'  go  to  bed,  Albert," 
said  the  woman  who  was  to  remain 
with  Mrs.  Elder,  wlien  all  were  gone. 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  mother  might 
get  worse  and  then  you  would  want 
me." 

A  grateful  look  from  the  eyes  of 
his  mother  as  Albert  said  that,  gave 
the  boy  positive  pain,  and  yet  he 
knew  not  why. 

"  I  can  call  you,"  replied  the  wo- 
man. 

"  But  I  sleep  very  hard,  it  would 
take  you  half  an  hour  to  i.wakein«*; 
I  shall  stay  up." 
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This  was  spoken  so  positively,  that 
nothing  more  was  said,  and  Albert 
picked  up  a  book  and  tried  to  read. 
He  had  formed  no  habit  of  reading; 
it  gave  him  no  pleasure,  and  he  soon 
dropped  it.  Then  he  began  to  think 
over  the  year  that  had  gone.  Con- 
science whispered  to  him  that  if  he 
had  tried  to  save  his  mother  from 
care  and  trouble  as  he  might  have 
saved  her,  possibly  the  illness  would 
not  have  been. 

It  seemed  to  Albert  Elder  that  some 
one  had  painted  a  picture  of  his  life 
and  that  it  was  hanging  directly  be- 
fore him,  and  hiding  his  mother  lying 
so  pale  and  still  on  the  bed  in  the 
same  room. 

There  were  the  many  times  when 
he  had  run  away  from  school,  during 
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tlie  last  year;  each  one  rising  out  of 
tlie  past  and  accusing  him  with  its 
pointing  linger  of  neglected  duty,  and 
then  the  sins  that  had  grown  out  of 
the  one.  They  seemed  a  forest  to 
him,  and  he  saw  himself  entangled 
in  it.  The  untruths  that  he  had  ut- 
tered to  shield  himself  from  reproof; 
the  little  things  that  he  had  taken 
without  thought  at  the  time ;  how 
they  had  grown  into  huge  branching 
shadows.  Albert  felt  himself  over- 
whelmed by  them.  He  knew  not 
what  to  do,  except  to  try  and  do 
better  in  the  future,  but  that  resolve 
gave  him  no  comfort. 

He  could  bear  the  silence — broken 
only  by  the  ticking  of  the  long  cased 
clock  in  the  corner — no  longer.  His 
heart    ached    heavily;    he   wanted    to 
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breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  he  went 
out,  believing  that  he  should  feel 
better  there. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  night.  The 
moon  was  nearly  down,  and  the  stars 
shone  out  of  the  deep  blue  of  the 
vault  above  like  immortal  eyes. 

Albert  could  not  endure  their  gaze. 
Hb  sat  down  under  an  apple-tree  that 
was  white  with  blossoms,  thankful  for 
its  shade  from  the  accusing  eyes  of 
the  stars.  The  insects  were  only  hum- 
ming out  their  happiness  into  the  ears 
of  the  night ;  but  to  Albert  they 
seemed  to  scream  :  "  You're  a  naughty, 
wicked  boy ;  you've  left  your  poor 
mother  to  do  all  the  work,  and  now 
she  is  sick  and  may  be  going  to  die; 
yon're  very  bad,  and  you  deserve  to 
* -fTable,    and   we   are   glad   yoii 
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Now  tlie  insects,  rejoicing  in  their 
brief  existence,  were  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  acting  as  an  accusing  voice 
for  conscience  ;  but  Albert  wished 
them  all  dead.  The  poor  boy  was 
utterly  miserable.  He  could  not  bear 
the  silent  room  within  the  house,  and 
he  could  not  endure  the  solemn  night 
out  of  doors.    • 

Suddenly  the  thought  was  suggested 
to  him:  "Perhaps,  if  you  were  to  ask 
your  mother  to  forgive  you,  you  would 
feel  better." 

Acting  upon  the  impulse,  Alrbet 
rushed  in,  startling  the  woman  who 
was  bending  over  Mrs.  Elder,  and 
striving  to  catch  the  words  she  sought 
to  utter. 

"  Come  here,  Albert;  it  may  be  you 
can  tell  what  she  tries  to  say." 
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Albert  bent  over  his  motber.  Her 
lips  moved;  she  sought  to  articulate; 
he  laid  his  ear  close  to  her  lips,  but 
the  sound  was  not  formed ;  she  could 
not  speak. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Fanny  that  she 
wants ;  you  had  better  bring  Fanny 
in,"  said  Albert,  anxious  to  devise 
some  means  of  securing  a  moment 
alone  with  his  mother. 

No  •  sooner  was  the  room  left  to 
them  than  Albert  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  said : 
^'  O  mother !  I've  been  such  a  bad 
boy  to  you,  won't  you  forgive  me, 
and  I  will  be  kind  to  you  always, 
just  as  long  as  you  live !  Say  you 
forgive  me,  or  look  at  me;  do,  dear 
mother !" 

A  ([uick  expression  of  joy  pervaded 
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the  mother's  face.  She  tried  to  speak 
to  her  boy.  Words  would  not  come, 
but  one  hand  was  put  forth  toward 
nim.  It  quivered  and  fell  upon  the 
covering.  Albert  caught  it  up  and 
guided  it  to  his  own  head.  The  fin- 
gers tightened  a  little,  a  feeble  clasp 
was  all  the  token  that  they  could 
give,  but  it  was  a  mother's  sign  of 
full  forgiveness,  and  it  filled  Albert's 
heart  with   joy  for  the  time. 

Fanny  was  brought  in,  only  half 
out  of  her  dreams.  She  scarcely  knew 
what  the  scene  meant  until  the  rigid 
face  of  her  mother  aroused  her. 

"  Hold  me  near,  let  me  kiss  my 
mamma,"  said  she ;  and  Albert  held 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  She  don't  kiss  me,  won't  she  never 
again,"  asked  Fanny. 

5* 
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Fondly  beamed  the  ejei,  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  tlie  little  child,  and  then 
they  closed  in  sleep.  Fanny  was  taken 
back  to  her  rest,  but  Albert  persisted 
in  his  determination  to  remain  until 
morninsc.  He  fancied  that  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  expiation  for  duty  neg- 
lected in  the  past.  He  did  not  know 
that  one  expiation  satisfieth  for  the 
whole  world,  and  that  without  faith 
in  that,  man's  best  efforts  are  in  vain. 
Albert  Elder  war^  trying  to  do  right 
in  his  own  strength. 


I  Clmplcr  iom, 

&Si^Wi^HEN  Dick  Jones  was  on 
Zfl(I\  J^^  liis  morning  journey  to  the 
''I  ^J§^f^  meadow  the  day  following, 
^Jf^  lie  would  liave  felt  veiy 
^  Jq  mean  if  his  consciousness  (  f 
honor  had  ever  been  called  forth,  for 
he  had  been  acting  on  the  principle 
of  revenge  against  his  former  com- 
panion. 

A  feeble  sense  of  justice  made  him 
hide  behind  a  tree  when  he  saw  Al- 
bert in  the  distance,  but  knowing 
that  the  cows  would  betray  his  being 
in     the    vicinity     he     determined     to 
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brave  it  throngli,  and  so  be  walked 
boldly  on    and    met    him. 

Albert's  first  impulse  was  to  walk 
by  on  the  further  side  of  the  road, 
but  the  strength  of  his  determin- 
ation to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
him  failed,  when  he  thought  of  his 
kindness  on  one  occasion,  and  so  he 
said  kindly: 

"  Good  morning,  Dick  !" 

"  Humph !  The  mother's  scolding 
made  you  amiable,  I  guess.  I'll  try  it 
again,"  was  the  response. 

"  Try  what  again  ?" 

"  Just  hear  yourself  talk,  Albert 
Elder !  making  believe  you  don't 
know    what    I    mean." 

"  I've  done  making  believe  any 
thing,  Dick.  I  do  not  know  what 
you    mean." 
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"  Didn't  you  catcli   it  last  niglit  ?" 

^'Whatr 

"A  scolding." 

"  From  Lulu  Day !  Yes,  and  I  de 
served  it." 

"From  your  mother,  I   mean." 

"  No,  I  did  not." 

"  You'll  make  me  believe  tliat  in  a 
hurry.  You  ought  to  have  seen  her 
eyes  snap,  when  I  told  her  about 
hookin'    over  to   the   depot." 

"  O  Dick  Jones  !  You  did  not  tell 
her  that,  tell  me  that  you  did  not." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Did  you  think  I 
was  going  to  let  you  slip  off  and  get 
pious  without  a  word?" 

"  Dick,  Dick,  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  It  wasn't  me  that   did    it.     Don' 
3^ou    know    you'd    got   the    things   all 
do^^^l  by  the  river,  and  couldn't  get  a 
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hiessed  one  of  'em  into  the  'Bonny 
Blue,'  if  I  hadn't  helped  you,  and  the 
tide  was  running  down  like  a  mill 
stream  too  V 

"O  Dick!  mother  is  very  sick;  she 
can't  speak  one  Avord  to  any  body  , 
she  hasn't  said  any  thing  to  me  since 
I  saw  you  yesterday." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  on't,"  said 
Dick  stoutly,  but  a  sudden  fear  made 
his  heart  quake.  He  felt  as  if  it  had 
been  thundering  very  heavily,  and 
might  again,  and  as  if  he  was  exposed 
to  danQ:er  from  some  source. 

"  It  is  very  true,  and  I'm  afraid  your 
story  helped  it,"  said  Albert. 

"  'T wasn't  my  story,  'twas  your 
stealin'    did   it." 

Albei-t  felt  tlie  truth  of  the  state- 
ment too  forcibly  to  contradict  it,  but 
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a  great  feeling  of  rage  took  possession 
of  his  soul.  He  felt  as  if  he  could 
take  Dick  Jones  up  in  his  arms,  and 
squeeze  him  to  death  without  the  least 
sorrow.  He  was  angry  at  Dick,  in- 
stead of  at  himself,  for  being  the  cause 
of  the  story. 

"  You've  killed  my  mother,  you  are 
a  murderer ! "  he  shouted  forth,  as 
Dick  was  stealing  along  the  hedge, 
apparently  tiying  to  rinse  the  dry 
dust  from  his  bare  feet,  in  the  heavy 
dew  that  lay  on  the  grass. 

Albert  stooped  down.  A  stone  lay 
temptingly  in  his  path.  He  picked  it 
up.  Surely  he  could  not  be  about  to 
hurl  it  at  the  boy  before  him.  Once 
or  twice  he  turned  it  over.  .  He 
squeezed  it  as  hard  as  he  could  in 
his   hands.      Something  whispered   in 
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his  ears,  "  Where  are  your  good  reso* 
lutions?"  and  quick  as  thought,  Albert 
hurled  it  with  all  his  might  into  the 
river.  He  heard  the  splash.  So  did 
Dick  Jones. 

"  Hurrah  !  what  is  that  ? "  cried 
Dick,  and  he  parted  the  hazel  bushes 
and  crept  through,  to  see  what  had 
caused  the  splashing  in  the  river. 

Albert  Elder  saw  him  go,  and,  lest  a 
second  stone  should  tempt  him,  he  ran 
away  from  himself  and  fi^om  Dick, 
who,  when  he  returned  to  the  high- 
way saw  no  one.  He  wondered  what 
had  become  of  Albert;  he  looked  for 
him  in  vain,  until  he  reached  the 
long  bridge.  On  its  further  side  he 
saw  the   boy   hastening   home. 

A  strange  desire  took  possession  of 
Dick,    to    know   if     the    story     that 
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Albert  had  told  liim  was  true,  and 
witliout  fully  forming  any  intention, 
lie  found  himself  crossino^  the  bridcre. 
Once  across,  he  hastened  on.  Every 
thing  about  the  Elder  cottage  was 
jus^  the  same  as  when  lie  had  crept 
cautiously  up  to  it  the  night  before, 
except  that  Fanny  was  not  tossing 
applt-blossoms  under  the  tree.  The 
d  or  was  widely  open,  and  the  warm 
sunshine  flooded  the  floor.  Dick  was 
led  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  on, 
into   the   house. 

No  one  met  him.     It  was  very  still. 
There  were  no  sIotis   of    breakfast   in 

o 

tlie  kitchen.     Dick  stood  still  to  listen. 

The   rumbling   of    wheels   came  up 

tke    road.      It    was    Doctor    White's 

carria<2:e.     His  obedient   korse   obeyed 

/   the  sign,    and  before    Dick  could  run, 

6 
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(for  Dick  was  afraid  of  Doctor 
White,)  that  good  man  had  entered 
the  house,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Dick's  shoulder.  Dick  jumped  half 
across  the  room. 

''  What  on  earth  are  yon  doing 
here  f    asked  Doctor  WJiite. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  Mrs.  Elder  was 
Bick." 

With  a  tight  grasp  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  lest  he  should  run  away, 
the  doctor  led  him  into  the  room 
where  Mrs.  Elder  lay.  Dick  would 
have  escaped  but  for  the  iron  fingers 
that  held    him. 

I'anny  would  not  leave  her  mother's 
side.  She  had  clung  to  her  ever  since 
the  morninof  beo^an.  Albert  was  look- 
in.o-  at  her  throus^h  tears  that  were 
rushing  down  his  cheeks,  blinding  his 
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gaze.  He  saw  his  own  work  before 
hiin.  If  lie  could  only  toll  her  all^ 
how  good  he  meant  to  he  every  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  that  would  be  some 
comfort;  but  now  she  did  not  seem  to 
hear   any  thing. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  asked  the  doctor, 
and  he  led  Albert  out  of  the  room  and 
shut  him  out. 

"  Fanny  !  Fanny  ! "  said  Doctor 
White. 

"  Oh !  Tm  bright,  isri't  my  face 
bright?  I  washed  it  ever  so  much 
this  morning,  on  purpose,"  said  the 
little  girl,  and  she  gave  a  woefu^ 
smile   that    had    no    joy   in   it. 

"It  looks  very  clean,  go  and  play 
with  your  kitten,  it  is  waiting  for  you 
on  the  steps  outside,  there  is  a  good 
child." 
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Fanny  obeyed  from  habit.  Slie 
would  have  gone  and  played  with 
the  gate  just  as  soon,  if  she  had 
been   bidden   to    do    it. 

Mrs.  Elder  lay  quite  unconscious. 
Doctor  White  looked  troubled  as  she 
gave  no  sign  of  knowing  that  he  was 
present.  He  had  forgotten  that  Dick 
was  in  the  room,  until  that  boy  ven- 
tured near  the  bed. 

"  What's  the  matter  of  her,  be  she 
dead  V    asked   Dick   in   a  whisper. 

"  You  here  !  you  vagabond  !"  said 
Doctor  White,  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment his  intention  regarding  the  boy. 

"  You  held  me  in,"  whispered 
Dick.  "  I  didn't  want  to  come  a 
bit." 

"Had  she  any  ill  news  yesterday, 
that  yon  know  of  V  questioned  Doctor 
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White  of  the  neighbor  who  had  been 
in  the  cottage  through  the  night. 

"No,  she  came  into  our  house  yes- 
terday morning,  along  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  she  was  as  bright  as 
ever  I  see  her  I  didn't  know  as  she 
had  any  trouble  but  her  boy  there, 
he  used  to  bother  her  mind  a  little, 
she  alluz  said  'twould  come  out  right 
in  the  end  she  hoped." 

"What  happened  after  that?" 

"Nothing  that  I  know  about." 

"Was  any  one  here  in  the  after- 
noon V 

"  Nobody  but  this  boy,  Dick  Jones, 
wuz  here,  'cause  I  see  him  coming  in 
just  after   'twas   night." 

"What  did  you  come  for?"  ques- 
tioned  Doctor  White. 

Dick  felt  as  if  he  was  in  the  pres- 
6* 
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Far 

-  of  all  the   iudfres  in  the   world, 

wor                                      .  . 

,  d   must   answer  for  his  life;    so  he 

said :     "  I    came    to    tell    he]*     about 

Albert." 

"  What  about  him  V 

"  Why,  you  see  we'd  been  carrying 
on  like  something  together  all  winter, 
and  he  got  good  all  to  once,  and 
wouldn't   speak   to   a   feller." 

"What  did  you  tell  Mrs.  Elder 
about  her  son- — out  with  it,  quick!" 

"  I  told  her  'twas  him  as  stole  the 
bundles  out  o'  the  depot,  over  to 
Derby,  awhile  ago,  and  put  'em  in 
the  Boimy  Blue." 

"  You  little  vagabond  !"  almost 
cried  the  doctor,  and  his  iron  fingers 
closed  around  the  boy's  arm,  as  he 
hurried  him  out  of  the  room. 

Dick   finished   his   story   under   the 
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apple-tree.  The  doctor  heard  him  pa- 
tiently to  the  end,  and  then  pointed 
out  to  him  the  gate,  and  bade  him 
go  out  of  it. 

Albert  had  heard  every  word  of 
Dick's  story,  and  it  pierced  him  sore- 
ly. Whatever  he  might  do  in  the 
future,  he  felt  that  the  past  he  could 
never  remedy,  and  he  hid  away  from 
the  physician's  eyes,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  bear  their  look  of  accti 
sation. 

Poor  Alfred!  He  was  trying  to 
hide  away  from  himself,  and  knew 
not  the  refuge  to  which  he  might  go. 

Doctor  White  was  too  angry  to  trust 
himself  to  say  any  thing  to  Dick 
Jones,  and  reserved  his  lecture  for  a 
future  opportunity.  He  gave  the 
needed   advice  for  the  morning,  com- 
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fortea  Fanny  by  words  of  promise, 
and  tlie  wheels  of  Lis  carriao^e  rolled 
over  the  stones,  and  down  th€  hill, 
to  the  village  over  the   river.  , 


}q\^        Cbptcr  ftbt 


,^^^^ 


O     Dick    Jones'g    darkened 


^'feS  ^^^^   i*  was    a   great  mys- 
qS"%       tery,     Low     Doctor     White 
14'  ^    could    think   his    story   had 
(f  ^       hurt  Mrs.  Elder.     It  is  true 
that  the  physician   had   not   put   this 
thought  into  words,  but  Dick  felt  that 
it  was  so.     And  as  he  heard  the  roll- 
ing of  the  carriage  following  him,  and 
even  the   sound  of  the   horse   on   the 
bridge,  he  certainly  made  all  possible 
speed  across  it,  and  darted  behind  the 
nearest  object  that  could  hide  his  rag- 
ged  person   from   the   eyes   that   had 
once   looked  upon  him  that  morning. 
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Dick  was  bent  on  mischief.  He 
felt  a  wicked  pleasure  in  having  made 
Albert  Elder  suffer,  even  if  it  was 
through  his  mother ;  and  having 
achieved  one  point,  he  at  once  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  a  trial  in  another 
quarter,  and  that  in  the  direction  of 
Lulu  Day. 

To  that  end  he  passed  carefully 
along  the  river -bank  in  search  of 
another  turtle,  but  turtles  was  either 
forwarned  or  preoccupied,  for  not  one 
was  in  sight,  and  the  boy  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  battle  in  that  direc- 
tion. Suddenly  he  remembered  that 
he  had  had  no  breakfast,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  hunger  sent  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  home. 

Now  this  home  of  the  Jones  family 
was  not  unworfchy  of  notice.     It  had 
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been  for  many  years  the  home  of  a 
family,  that  hy  one  of  the  mysterious 
ways  of  Providence  had  gone  down 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  for- 
tune and  of  popular  opinion,  until 
it  had  actually  gone  out  in  the  town 
of  Derby. 

There  were  dark  whispers  that  the 
grandfather  had  sailed  dark  ships  over 
the  seas,  and  returned  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  a  pirate ;  that  his  gold  had 
melted  away  like  ice  under  a  burn- 
ing sun ;  that  God  had  written  an- 
nihilation to  that  family  for  their  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

The  house  itself  was  separated  from 
the  villao-e.     It  had  once  been  a  com- 

o 

fortable  residence,  but  now,  alas  !  di- 
lapidation had  hung  its  airy  bannera 
out   of    the   windows,  and    the    chim 
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neys  carried  aloft  the  same  dingy  flag. 
For  a  long  time  the  roof  had  sliel 
tei'ed  no  tenant.  People  shook  their 
heads  gravely  when  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Rock  House  might  be  occu- 
pied, as  if  the  shadow  of  the  sin  yet 
rested  upon  the  dwelling,  where  the 
sinners  had  used  their  ill-gotten 
riches. 

At  last,  when  a  new:  mill  came  into 
being  and  new  workmen  came  into 
the  town,  one  was  found  to  live  in 
the  Eock  House.  How  it  ever  came 
by  its  name  none  knew.  It  was  lo- 
cated in  a  small  valley  just  outside  of 
the  village  and  yet  not  far  from  it. 

It  was  gravely  whispered  that  the 
shadow  of  the  pirate  had  fallen  on 
the  Jones  family ;  but  the  better 
informed    portion   of    the   community 
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knew  full  well  why  the  stern  hand 
)f  poverty  held  it  in  so  close  a 
grasp. 

Every  spot  of  earth  in  New-Eng- 
land is  lovely  in  the  time  of  the 
fruit  blossoming.  The  pink  and 
white  snow  scattered  over  the  trees, 
and  the  flakes  fluttering  down  to  the 
ground  every  moment,  fill  one's  heart 
with  gentle  promises  of  the  future, 
when  the  snow  shall  have  melted 
into  more  delicious  substance.  Even 
Dick  Jones  felt  this  as  he  drew  near 
his  home  in  need  of  his  breakfast. 
He  dashed  his  hand  against  a  bough 
full  freighted  with  blossoms,  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Hurry  now,  old-pear  tree,  and 
grow  youi'  pears;  I  wish  I  had  one 
this  minute." 
7 
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'  Thtj  won't  grow  none  if  you 
knjck  tlie  poseys  all  off ;  mother 
sayri  they  won't,"  exclaimed  a  little 
girh  coming  out  from  the  shelter  of 
a  lilac  bush. 

''  Halloa,  Dolly  !  Have  you  saved 
any  breakfast  for  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  most  all  of  it ;  mother  said 
*  you'd  be  so  hungry'  that  she  would 
n't  give  me  but  a  little  tiny  bit." 

"  That's  just  because  you  want  some 
more,  Dolly." 

"No  it  an't,"  said  the  little  girl, 
with  a  comer  of  her  apron  very  near 
the  place  where  tears  grow,  and  a 
little  sob  in  her  voice,  "  for  I  know 
you  won't  give  me  none,  you  never 
do,  you  wouldn't  if  I  didn't  get  a 
crumb." 

"  Well   you   don't    drive   cows,  and 
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chop  wood.  Get  out  of  my  way,  .Dolly. 
I'm   in   a  Lurry." 

"I  get  hungry,  just  as  well  as  you 
do,  Dick,"  said  Dolly  with  a  sour 
look  on  her  round  li2:>s  as  she  fol- 
lowed Dick  within  doors. 

"  It  seems  as  if  you  could  get  home 
sooner  if  you  tried ;  it  isn't  so  far  that 
you  have  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  as 
soon  as  Dick  entered  with  an  impe- 
rious demand  for   his  breakfast. 

"  May  be  yoidd  better  go  and  drive 
the  cows  yourself,"  was  Dick's  wicked 
reply. 

"  Dick  Jones  !  I  wovUt  have  you 
for  my  brother  not  another  single  bit 
of  a  minute  if  I  can  help  it,  'cause 
you  talk  so  to  my  mother,  and  she 
hasn't  had  a  bit  to  eat  to-day,  'cause 
she  wanted  to  save  it  for  you.     You're 
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a  bad  wicked  boy,  and  you'll  go  fco 
the  bad  place  wlien  you  die  and  get 
all   buried  up,  I  know  you  will." 

"  There  !  take  that  for  your  sermon, 
Dolly  Jones,"  and  with  the  words  a 
blow  fell  upon  Dolly's  bare  arm.  She 
was  half  frightened  and  half  hurt,  and 
ran  to  her  mother  who  had  paid  little 
attention  to  the  words  of  her  children. 

At  the  instant  the  sound  of  the 
blow  reached  Mrs.  Jones's  ears,  she 
was  taking  Dick's  breakfast  from 
the   stove. 

"  Mother  !  he  struck  me  !  Dick 
Jones  struck  me  just  as  hard  as  he 
ever  could  on  my  arm,"  said  Dolly, 
who  really  believed  that  some  terrible 
injury  had  been  inflicted  upon  her, 
and  for  a  moment  the  room  resound* 
ed  with  her  cries. 
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"  It  is  good  enough  for  her,  she 
may  let  a  fellow  alone ! "  exclaimed 
Dick,  in  reply  to  a  glance  from  his 
mother's  eyes. 

'^  I  didn't  hurt  him.  I — never — 
struck  —  him  —  not  —  once,"  sobbed 
Dolly,  holding  fast  her  arm  to  cover 
the  bruise  she  believed  to  be  there. 

*'  Dick  !  Dick  !"  moaned  Mrs.  Jones. 
"  did  ever  a  mother  have  such  children  ? 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  can't  be 
together  two  blessed  minutes  without 
getting  into  a  quarrel." 

"  I  want  my  breakfast,"  growled 
Dick,  "  I'm  nearly  starved." 

The  patient  mother  made  haste  to 
put  it  on  the  table  and  stood  by, 
watching  the  boy,  until  he  had  con- 
sumed the  last  morsel.  Before  the 
meal  was  ended,  Dolly  had  sufficiently 
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recovered  to  take  lier  station  behind 
Dick's  chair  in  the  hope  that  her 
brother  would  give  her  one  taste  of 
his  breakfast ;  but  no,  the  last  crumb 
disappeared,  but  not  into  Dolly's  wait- 
ing mouth.  Dick  pushed  back  his 
chair  without  noticing  the  look  of 
disappointment  that  shadowed  Dolly's 
face  which  was  still  tear-stained;  or 
that  his  mother  looked  more  careworn 
than  usual. 

"  Dick,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "  will  you 
split  some  of  those  large  sticks  in 
the  yard  so  that  I  can  burn  them 
to-day  ?" 

"I  should  think  you'd  go  out  and 
set  the  woods  on  fire.  I  don't  see  what 
you  want  to  burn  so  much  wood  for. 
I .  split  enough  yesterday  to  last  a 
week,"  answered  Dick. 
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"  She  used  the  last  stick  to  keep 
your  breakfast  warm,"  said  Dolly, 
who  imagined  that  she  was  always 
to  stand  on  guard  to  defend  her 
mother. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  ejaculated  Dick. 

"  Very  well  then ;  you  wall  please 
to  bring  me  in  an  armful,"  quietly 
said  Mrs.  Jones. 

Dick  went  into  the  wood-yard.  Not 
a  small  stick  was  visible.  Now  Dick 
knew  perfectly  well  that  dinner  could 
not  be  cooked  without  wood ;  but  he 
played  around  for  a  few  minutes,  put- 
ting a  few  of  the  large  logs  that  had 
been  sawed,  into  position  for  splitting ; 
then  he  went  for  the  axe,  carried  it 
out  to  the  pile,  laid  it  down,  and  a 
moment  later  Dick's  feet  were  disap 
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pearing  over  the  ridge  of  land  that 
concealed  the  village. 

As  no  strokes  from  the  axe  reached 
the  house,  Mrs.  Jones  looked  out.  Of 
course,  Dick  was  not  there. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  groaned  Mrs. 
Jones.  "That  boy  has  run  off,  I  am 
afraid." 

Dolly  rushed  out  of  the  house.  In 
a  moment  she  rushed  in  again  exclaim- 
ing: "  He's  gone,  I  see  just  the  top 
of  his  head  jumpin'  up  and  down 
over  the   hill." 

Mrs.  Jones  sat  down  for  a  moment 
in  real  distress.  She  knew  that  her 
husband  would  be  at  home  for  his 
dinner,  and  it  seemed  beyond  her 
strength  to  drive  the  axe  into  one  of 
round  logs  that  lay  outside,  and  she 
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liad  little  hope  of  seeing  Dick  again 
until   hunger  should  drive  him  home. 

Dolly  Jones  had  inherited  her  moth- 
er's nature  in  very  large  degree,  but 
the  circumstances  of  her  young  life 
had  turned  it  into  a  harder  channel, 
so  that  stont  resistance  had  taken  the 
place  of  gentle  deference  to  all  but 
her  mother. 

Dolly  was  not  a  pretty  child.  She 
was  very  plain.  Her  face  was  freck- 
led and  her  hair  was  red.  She  had 
auburn  eyes,  that  were  about  two 
shades  deeper  in  color  than  the  fur 
of  the  red  squirrel.  Dolly  never  had 
had  a  new  dress,  not  since  her  baby- 
days.  She  would  have  been  almost 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  one,  and 
if  s'jch  a  thing  had  been  possible, 
she  would  have  expected  to  see  Dick 
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catcli  it  up  and  declare  that  he  was 
going  to  carry  it  off  and  have  a  jacket 
made  of  it;  for  poor  Dolly  was  so 
accustomed  to  being  set  aside  for  Dick 
in  every  thing,  that  an  idea  of  any 
thing  as  her  very  own  had  never  been 
entertained  for  a  moment  by  her. 
Whatever  Dolly's  faults  were,  and  she 
had  many,  she  had  one  sign  of  a  true 
heart.  She  loved  her  mother,  and  she- 
always  wanted  to  stand  up  and  fight 
for  her  whenever  she  thought  her  to 
be  abused. 

This  occasion  was  one  of  Dolly's 
opportunities.  As  her  mother  sat 
down  in  despair,  Dolly  looked  at  her 
old  and  ragged  dress,  wondering — "If 
any  body  wonld  see  it  if  she  ran  very 
ftist,  as  fast  as  ever  she  could,  after 
Dick  to  bring  him  home." 
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*^  I  slioultl  til  ink  something  dread- 
fully awful  would  happen  to  Dick,  he's 
so  ugly  to  you,"  said  Dolly. 

The  thouo:lit  was  dismal  comfort  to 
the  boy's  much-loving  mother,  and  she 
said  in  a  very  low  voice  :  "Don't, 
Dolly,  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about." 

"  Yes  I  do,  mother,  it's  about  Dick. 
I  think  it  would  be  just  right  if  he 
got  punished.  You  never  whip  him, 
and  father  don't,  only  once  in  a  big 
long  while,  when  he  gets  awfully  mad 
at  him.     Let  me  run  and  catch  him." 

Mrs.  Jones  said  nothing.  She  was 
thinking  of  a  row  of  little  graves 
away  in  a  distant  State,  without  a  sign 
to  tell  to  any  eye  but  her  own,  that 
they  were  the  graves  of  her  children. 
For  the    moment   the    small    mounds 
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were  before  her.  There  were  six  of 
them.  All  taken  away  from  her  in 
three  years.  The  pretty  infant;  the 
once  tottering  child,  that  just  had 
learned  to  lisp  a  word  or  two — dearer 
to  the  mother's  heart  than  all  the  lan- 
guages on  earth ;  and  the  manly  little 
boy,  whose  life  was  growing  into  pro- 
mise, day  by  day.  Every  one  of  the 
six  passed  in  review  before  her,  and 
the  mother  groaned  in  agony. 

The  sound  of  her  own  lamentations 
aroused  her.  She  looked  around  for 
Dolly.  Dolly  and  her  sun-bonnet  (in 
her  hand  instead  of  on  her  head,  for 
she  had  not  had  the  time  to  put  it  on) 
were  half  way  to  the  village. 

It  was  just  at  the  hour  when  the 
street  was  traversed  by  many  little  feet 
on  their  way  to  school     But  the  feet 
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of  tne  school  children  were  carefully 
covered  fi'om^^tlie  summer's  dust,  and 
Dolly's  were  deep  in  it.  In  the  haste 
of  the  moment,  the  little  girl  had 
rushed  on,  and  she  found  herself  in 
the  midst  of  neatness  and  good 
clothes   before   she   was   aware   of    it. 

A  sense  of  her  unfitness  came  into 
her  mind.  The  freckles  on  her  face 
deepened  suddenly,  and  the  auburn 
light  in  her  eyes  burned  brightly, 
as  a  boy  called  out  from  the  opposite 
walk.  "  There  goes  Dolly  Jones  !  I 
say,  Dolly  Jones,  are  you  taking  that 
sun-bonnet  down  for  a  pattern,  to 
get    an  iron  one    cast  by   it?" 

Dolly  put  on  the  offending  sun -bon- 
net. The  sides  fell  down  over  her  face, 
but  she  was  glad  of  that,  she  wanted 
to  be  hidden  from  sight. 
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Some  one  touched  Dolly's  arm.  She 
flashed  her  eyes  around  from  under  an 
angle  of  the  hanging  bonnet,  half  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  rude  boy  at  her  side ; 
but  no,  it  was  a  little  girl. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind,  if  I  were  you, 
what  that  boy  said,  it  was  very  unkind 
of  him,  but  then  he  don't  know  any 
better,"  said  the  little  stranger. 

Dolly  stood  still,  and  her  little  com- 
forter stood  still,  and  the  two  children 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  very  few 
seconds. 

The  comforter  was  very  pleasant  to 
look  at.  She  made  Dolly  think  of  the 
pretty  blossoms  on  the  apple-trees,  that 
were  so  pure  and  bright.  And  then 
her  dress  was  marvellous  in  Dolly's 
aubiu'n   eyes,   for    it    was    just    "the 
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very  color  of  tlie  posies  on  the  peach 
trees,  up  in  the  orchard/'  she  thouglit. 

There  were  the  gentle,  brown  loving 
eyes  of  this  little  girl  looking  right 
into  the  anger-kindled  fire  of  Dolly's. 

Dolly  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  I  ran 
down  in  a  great  hurry,  'cause  mother 
wanted  Dick,"  she  said,  feeling  that 
Bome  excuse  was  demanded  by  the 
picture  of  neatness  before  her,  for  her 
own  shabby  appearance. 

"  What  Dick  ?" 

"My  brother  Dick — Dick  Jones." 

"  I'm  sorry  you  have  such  a  wicked 
boy  for  your  brother." 

"  So  am  I,  •  with  considerable  em- 
phasis, said  Dolly.  "  Do  you  know 
how  naughty  he  is  ?  He  ran  off  just 
now,  'cause  mother  wanted  somebody 
to  cut   some  wood  for    her,    and   she 
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hasn't  any,  not  a  bit  of  a  stick  to 
get    dinner   with." 

"I'm  very  sorry.  If  I  see  him  on 
my  way — I'm  just  going  to  school — 
I'll  tell  him;  and  I'm  sorry  the  boy 
over  the  way  was  so  unkind  to  you." 

"  Never  mind  him.  What's  your 
name?" 

"  Louisa  Day,  but  every  one  calls 
me  Lulu,  and  so  may  you." 

"  I  shan't  ever  see  you  again,"  said 
Dolly,  with  a  mournful  little  accent, 
that  breathed  of  a  world  of  tenderness 
underneath  the  freckles,  way  down 
deep  in  her  heart. 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  'Cause  I  don't  come  down  here  very 
often.  I  shouldn't  now,  only  Dick  ran 
off." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 
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"The  folks  call  it  the  Pirate's 
house,  but  my  father  isn't  the 
pirate." 

"  Oh !  I  know,  down  in  the  pretty- 
little  dell.  I  should  like  to  live  there ; 
I  think  it's  nice." 

"  There  an't  any  glass  hardly  in  the 
windows,    and     it's    all    holes,"     said 

Dolly. 

"  Oh !  but  I  should  want  it  all  fixed 
up,  and  made  nice  if  I  lived  there." 

"  Id  rather  have  some  shoes  to  wear, 
and  a  purty  dress  like  yourn." 

"  May  be  you  will  have,  some  day," 
said  the  little  comforter. 

"I  never  had  a  new  dress  in  my 
life." 

"  O  dear !"  said  Lulu  Day,  and  she 
knew  no  word  to  fight  away  the  sad 
fact,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
8* 
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she  looked  at  Dolly,  and  thouglit  how 
very  plain  she  was,  and  ragged  too. 
"  I  must  go  on  now,  or  I  shall  be  late," 
she  quickly  added,  "but  I'm  going  to 
take  a  walk  to-night,  and  I'll  come  and 
see  where  you  live,  if  you'll  let  me." 

"Oh!  do!"  said  Dolly,  delighted  to 
think  she  should  have  the  pleasure  to 
think  of  all  day.  She  had  nearly  for- 
gotten Dick  when  Lulu  passed  on, 
and  'I  do  not  know  when  she  would 
have  remembered  her  errand  again,  if 
Dick's  head  had  not  suddenly  appeared 
over  a  fence  as  she  was  passing  by. 

"A  pretty-looking  show  you've  made 
of  your  rags,  Dolly  Jones,  right  here 
on  the  street.  I  should  think  you'd  be 
glad  to  keep  out  of  sight." 

"  Dick  !  Dick  *  won't  you  come  home 
no^  ?      Mother   wants    th^t   wood   so 
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bad!"  urged  Dolly,  as  her  brother's 
head  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  come  into  sight.  The  fence  was 
too  high  for  the  child  to  look  over, 
and  there  was  no  opening  that  her 
eyes  could  penetrate.  She  called 
again,  but  no  answer  came.  Dick 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Albert  El- 
der, who  was  walking  that  way,  and 
not  wishing  to  be  seen  by  that  boy, 
he  had  made  his  escape  through  a 
garden,  and  thence  along  the  river 
bank. 

After  a  few  minutes  Dolly  started 
on  her  way  homeward,  being  quite  cer- 
tain that  Dick  was  not  to  be  seen  any 
more  by  her  in  that  vicinity.  Ere 
long  she  heard  footsteps,  and  looked 
to  see  who  was  approaching. 

"O    Albert!     Albert    Elder!     you 
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don't  know  what  a  naughty  boy  our 
Dick  is.  I  wouldn't  play  with  him 
another  bit  if  I  was  you,"  said  Dolly, 
who  had  waited  until  Albert  came 
up. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall,"  said  Albert 
quite  solemnly. 

"I'm  real  glad  of  it,  just  to  punish 
him.  He's  gone  off  and  hid,  and 
won't  come  home  and  cut  some 
wood.  What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
Dolly's  auburn  eyes  were  not  be- 
stowed upon  her  in  vain ;  they  told 
her  that  Albert  Elder  was  in  trou- 
ble. 

"  My  mother  is  very  sick,  I'm  afraid 
she  is  going  to  die,"  said  Albert. 

"O  dear!"  said  Dolly.  "  Why  don't 
the    doctor   fix   her?" 

"  The   doctor   can't   make   her  talk, 
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she  can't  speak  a  word,"  said  Albert, 
witli  a  kind  feeling  toward  Dolly  for 
her  sympathy. 

"  Has  she  lost  her  tongue  ?" 
"  She  can't  move  it,  only  a  little  bit. 
She  can't  do  any  thing  more  than 
a  baby  can — but  I  must  hurry.  I'm 
canyin'  these  things  home,  so's  Miss 
Miles  can  make  her  something  good." 
And  Albert  went  on  his  way  across 
the  long  bridge,  leaving  Dolly  to 
find   the   Rock   House. 

"  O  mother !  I  saw  him,  peeping 
over  Mr.  Stearns's  high  fence,  and  he 
wouldn't  come  home,  he's  gone  off 
somewhere,"  called  Dolly,  as  she  went 
in  at  the  open  door.  There  came  no 
reply.  "  Mother  !  mother  !  where  are 
you?"  shouted  Dolly.  Still  no  an- 
swer, and   Dolly  listened.     The  house 
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was  deserted.  The  little  girl  was  tired, 
and  the  day  was  getting  warm,  but 
minding  neither  her  tired  feet  nor  the 
sun,  she  ran  out  into  the  yard.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  not  in  sight. 

"I  wonder  if  mother  has  gone  into 
the  woods  to  pick  up  sticks,"  thought 
Dolly ;  "  yes,  I  do  believe  she  has, 
'cause  the  basket  is  gone.  I'll  go  and 
see  if  I  can't  find  her." 

Dolly  sped  away  up  the  hill  and 
down  by  the  river.  The  winter's 
breaking  up  brought  down  from  the 
wooded  region  above  much  drift-wood, 
that  became  entangled  in  the  low 
growth  along  the  shore.  This  drift- 
wood was  considered  common  pro- 
perty for  any  one  who  had  enterprise 
enough  to  gather  it;  but  it  was  no 
easy  matter,  first   to  work  one's  way 
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down  through  hemlocks,  brambles, 
rocks,  and  shrubs  to  the  river's  edge, 
and  then  to  get  possession  of  the 
dried  bits  and  carry  them  back,  fight- 
ing the  way  at  every  step. 

Dolly  had  little  doubt  but  that  slie 
should  find  her  mother  somewhere  on 
the  bank.  Her  kind  little  keart  be- 
gan to  reproach  itself  even  for  the 
few,  pleasant  moments  spent  in  talk- 
ing with  Lulu  Day.  Perhaps  if  she 
had  hastened  home  her  mother  would 
have  let  her  go  for  the  wood,  and 
Dolly  began  to  think  that  her  mother 
must  be  very  hungry,  having  eaten 
no  breakfast ;  for  the  pain  of  hunger 
was  already  oppressing  her,  and  to 
stop  it  for  the  moment,  Dolly  filled 
her  mouth  with  the  bright  green 
leaves   of  the  wintergreen   that  grew 
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at  the  feet  of  tlie  laurel  in  her  way. 
The  little  girl  plunged  into  the 
thicket.  She  scratched  her  bare  feet 
with  the  briers  of  the  blackberry, 
and  the  hemlock  branches  did  not 
seem  to  mind,  in  the  least,  slapping 
her  in  the  face  every  moment.  It 
was  quite  dark  down  by  the  river, 
and  all  at  once  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
came  upon  Dolly.  "  Mother  !  mother  ! 
are  you  down  there  l "  she  shouted, 
glad  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice. 

Some  crows  that  were  busy  robbing 
a  cornfield  at  a  distance  answered 
her  with  a  miserable  answer  of  Caw ! 
caw  ! 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  don't  you  hear 
me?"  cried  Dolly,  pushing  her  way 
a  little  deeper  into  the  thicket  where 
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the   answer  ot    the   erow=   caii:e    itesj> 
distinctly   to    her   ears       Doily's    reel 
began  to    oleed  from  tho  man>  hvh^vi^. 
that  had  been  thi'ust  ioto   tiict.. 
to  smart  with  the  pam. 

"  O  dear !  I  must  get  out  of  this. 
I  don't  believe  mother  is  dowji  here," 
said  the  child,  and  she  strove  valiantly 
a2:ainst  branch  after  branch  that  stood 
guard  over  the  way,  sometimes  catch- 
in  o*  her  feet  in  the  gnarled  roots  of 
old  trees,  and  sometimes  getting  a 
severe  stroke  from  a  rough  bough  that 
crossed  her  way.  Dolly  was  exceed- 
ingly tired  when  she  reached  the  high- 
way. She  looked  up  and  doAvn,  but 
no  soul  was  in  sight.  For  a  moment 
she  was  undecided  whether  to  search 
further  or  go  home.  "Mother  must 
go  past  here  on  her  way  back,  and, 
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I'll  wait  and  lielp  cany  the  basket,'' 
thought  Dolly,  and  she  went  under 
the  shade  of  some  old  pine  trees  and 
eat  down  to  rest  and  to  wait.  There 
was  not  one  blade  of  grass  under  the 
trees,  neither  was  there  room  for  one, 
for  the  ground  was  covered  with  dry, 
yellow  needles  from  the  pine  trees 
overhead. 

Dolly  played  with  them,  gathering 
many  together  and  then  scattering 
them  again,  until  tired  of  that,  she 
lay  down  and  looked  up  at  the  great 
branches  over  her  head  and  wondered 
how  they  ever  grew  so  high  and  so 
wide,  and  if  they  liked  to  have  the 
wind  move  them  about  so,  and  if  they 
ever  felt  afraid  in  the  dark  and  stormy 
nights.  Then  she  began  to  wonder 
what  it  was  that  made  her  afraid  down 
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in  the  sliadows  wLere  the  river  ran 
and  roared  so,  and  why  she  couldn't 
have  a  dress  just  like  the  peach 
posies,  and  pretty  brown  eyes,  and 
go  to  school  as  Lulu  Day  did,  and 
why  her  mother  didn't  come,  so  that 
she  could  tell  her  about  the  visit  that 
was  to  be  that  day.  Dolly  thought 
of  all  these  things,  and  then  she 
looked  up  again  into  the  branches 
and  thouo-ht  of  the  God  that  her 
mother  had  told  her  about  who  lived 
in  heaven  and  made  the  sun;  and 
thinking,  in  her  childish  way,  of  Him, 
sleej)  came  and  touched  her  eyelids, 
and  slowly,  slowly  the  fringe  fell  lower 
and  lower,  shutting  out  the  whisper- 
ing pines,  shutting  out  all  wonder  of 
any  thing  on  the  earth,  until  not  a 
vestige  of  her  auburn    eyes  could   be 
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seen.  A  few  birds  looked  in  at  her 
under  the  shadowy  covert,  and  doubt* 
less  thinkins:  that  she  was  comfortable, 
they  twittered  a  little  and  hopped 
away,  leaving  her  to  her  rest.  Kind- 
ly nature  guarded  the  little  sleeping 
child  until  the  sun  had  reached  the 
meridian.  A  farmer  was  on  his  way 
to  the  region  beyond,  and  chanced  to 
look  down  by  the  river-side  and  note 
a  little  bundle  of  clothes  lying  there. 
He  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  the 
steady  veteran  of  a  horse,  and  the 
horse  stood  still.  "  I  think  I'll  see 
what  that  is — it  isn't  just  the  place 
for  a  scarecrow,"  thought  the  farmer, 
and  he,  half  vexed  at  the  feeling 
that  would  not  permit  him  to  go  by 
and  leave  it,  scrambled  down  to  th^. 
place  where   Dolly  lay. 
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"I  declare  if  it  isn't  tliat  little 
girl  that  lives  down  at  the  Eock 
House"  said  the  man  to  himself,  as 
he  looked  into  Dolly's  sleeping  face. 
Dolly  did  not  move. 

^'  Here  !  here,  child  !  Wake  up  ! 
this  isn't  the  place  for  you  to  be 
sleeping  in,"  said  farmer  Stone,  and 
he  shook  Dolly  gently.  She  started 
at  the  touch  and  pprang  up  only 
half  awake. 

"  I— I — was  waiting  for  my  mother," 
she  said,  trying  her  utmost  to  call 
back  perfect  consciousness. 

"Your  mother;  why,  it's  dinner 
time  and  my  wife  will  be  waiting 
for  me;  don't  you  ever  go  to  sleep 
in  the  woods  again  and  make  an  old 
man  like  me  get  out  of  his  wagon 
9* 
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to  see  what's  the  matter,"  he  said,  as 
he  started  to  regain  the  highway. 

"  I'm  sorry.  I  won't  do  so  again," 
said  Dolly,  following  him.  Mr.  Stone 
spoke  a  second  time  to  his  veteran 
horse,  and  it  started  on  its  way  to 
to  the  Stone  farm,  leaving  Dolly 
by  the  road-side.  That  little  person 
watched  the  horse  and  wagon  out 
of  sight,  and  then,  fully  awake,  she 
started  for  her  home. 

"  Why,  Dolly,  where  have  you  been 
all  the  morning,  I've  been  so  worried 
about  you  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones 
the   minute   Dolly   appeared. 

■^'Why,  mother,  I  came  home  and 
called  and  called  you,  and  I  thought 
you'd  gone  into  the  woods  to  get 
sticks  to  burn,  and  I  went  to  look 
for  you,  ard  I  couldn't  find  you  no- 
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wheres  at  all,  and  I  sat  down  to 
wait  for  you  to  go  by,  and  I  went 
fast  asleep  until  a  man  came  by  and 
woke  me  right  up.  Mother,  where 
did  you  get  that  wood?  how  nice  it 
is  cut!" 

"  I  must  have  been  up-stairs  when 
you  called  me.  I  did  go  into  the 
garret  to  see  if  I  could  find  an  old 
box  or  barrel  that  I  could  cut  up. 
Poor  child  !   how  tired  you  look !" 

"  I'm  hungry,  mother ;  but  did  Dick 
come  home  ?" 

"  No,  he  did  not ;  but  who  do  you 
think  appeared  to  cut  the  wood  for 
mer 

''  Father  V 

"No,  Albert  Elder.  He  said  you 
told  him  Dick  wouldn't  come.  I 
heard  the  axe,  and  I  looked  out  and 
saw  him  at  work." 
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"It  was  real  kind  of  him,"  said 
Dolly. 

Mr.  Jones  appeared,  ate  his  dinner 
in  silence,  and  went  away.  Dolly 
never  talked  much  when  he  Was  in 
the  house,  for  she  was  afraid  of  him. 

"  Now  I  wonder  where  Dick  can 
be,"  said  Dolly,  as  the  sound  of  the 
workmen  came  down  to  them  from 
the  distance.  The  dinner-table  had 
disappeared  long  before  Dick's  return. 

Albert  Elder  was  trying  his  very 
best  to  do  right.  He  thought  he  was 
forgiving  Dick  Jones  when  he  went 
to  cut  the  wood  for  his  mother;  and 
no  sooner  was  that  done,  than  he 
hastened  back,  anxious  to  be  present 
should  there  be  any  thing  for  him 
to  do ;  but  the  day  passed  on  with- 
out much  change. 


^^Ji?    ULU    DAY  was  faithful  to 


y^^'fM^^^  her   promise    regarding   the 
^^i  ^    visit  to  Kock  House.     She 


fj        felt  an  interest  in  the  littlf^ 
^  srirl  who  had    never  had  a 


new  di^ess,  much  as  she  disliked  her 
wicked  brother,  and  Lulu  secretly 
resolved  that  Dolly  should  have  a 
nicer  dress  than  any  she  had  ever 
yet  worn;  but  Lulu  kept  this  resolve 
a  secret.  Her  visit  was  ended,  and 
she  was  on  her  return  home,  when 
she  met  Dick  Jones  with  a  strincr 
of  fish  fastened  to  a  stick.  He 
earned  them   over  his   shoulder ;   but 
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no  sooner  did  he  catcli  a  glimpse 
of  Lulu's  pink  dress,  tlian  the  fish 
were  thrown  on  the  grass,  and  one, 
larger  than  the  rest,  was  singled  out, 
and  detached  from  the   string. 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  there 
was  no  house  in  sight,  at  the  point 
where  Lulu  met  him,  and  she  felt 
a  little  afraid  to  pass  by,  but  she 
did  not  for  an  instant  think  of  run- 
ning. 

"How  do  ye  do.  Miss  Day,  and 
how's  the  turtle  since  the  funeral?" 
called  Dick,  just  the  moment  he  came 
wnthin  hearing  distance. 

Lulu  did  not  answer;  she  kept 
straight  on,  as  though  she  had  not 
heard   him. 

"Now,  Miss  Day,  won't  you  take  a 
fish  instead    of    the    turtle?     It's  ni(?e 
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and    fresli,    and     you    can     carry    it 
just   as  woll  as   not." 

Lulu's    first    impulse    was    to    tell 
him    to    go    on    his   way— she   knew 
he   did    not    intend   that    she    should 
take    the    fish;     but     she     suddenly 
resolved    that     since    he    had   offered 
it  in    the    stead   of    the   turtle,   that 
she  would   accept   it,  and   also    carry 
it  home;   it    would    seem    more    like 
having  forgiven  him  if    she   did,  and 
Lulu^desired   with    all    her  heart   to 
forgive  the  boy. 

"Thank  you!"  she  said,  "but  how 
am  I  to  carry  it?" 

Now,  Dick  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  Lulu  intended  to  take  it, 
and  so  he  said  with  the  greatest 
seemirg  interest:  "Oh!  you  wait  one 
moment  and  1  will  fix  it  for  you.^^  I 
dare  say  you  never  touched  a  fish." 
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"I  ne^ei  did,"  replied  Lulu 
"  This  iS  pretty  slippery  you'd 
drop  ^it  in  a  minute,  if  you  tried  to 
carry  it  in  youi  hand,"  and  Oick 
with  a  malicioujr.  smile,  went  about 
to  put  a  bit  of  ^  branch  through 
the  gills,  and  theu  b*  offered  ;+  to 
Lulu. 

She   put    out    hei     small  haud  tc 
take    it,   clasping  it  firmly,    md  said 
•*  Thank    you,   you    are   ver^    'vin;'    tx 
give  this  to  me." 

•Well  Qow,  I  never  see  tbt  beai 
0  fcbat,  in  aH  my  life;  i  wouldn't  a 
believed  tlie  parson's  girl  had  st 
much  spirit  in  tier  She  can  preaci 
pretty  well,  but  1  do  believe  she 
acts  better'n  she  preacbea*"  thought 
Dick,  as  he  stood  and  watched  the 
pink   dress,   until  its   owner   was   out 
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of  sigiit.  Now  Dick  expected  every 
moinenU  to  see  Lulu  Day  stop  and 
throw  nhe  tisli  down;  but  no,  slie 
carried  it  home,  and  Dick  in  his 
heart,  if  the  boy  had  a  heart,  be- 
gan to  admire  Lulu  Day. 

Any  boy  but  Dick  Jones  would 
have  hesitated  about  going  home, 
after  having  run  away  under  the 
circumstar ces  that  he  had;  but  he 
went  boLUy  m,  threw  down  his 
string  of  fish,  and  said :  "  Here, 
mother,  are  some  fish;  I  caught  'em 
down  the  rivei  to-day,  and  I  want 
some  for  suppei    too." 

"  Why  did  you  go  away  without 
cutting  me  the  wood  this  morning?" 

Dick  gave  a  loud  whistle  for  an- 
wer,  and  strayed   out  of   doors. 

"I   wouldn't    cook    one,    if   I    was 

10 
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you,  mother ;  I  just  think  he  ought 
to  go  to  bed  without  any  supper." 

"And  so  do  I,  Dolly." 

"Then,  why  don't  you  make  him?" 
questioned  the  child,  her  auburn  eyes 
flashing  out  a  brilliant  light. 

The  answer  of  Mrs.  Jones  was  not 
given,  for  a  strange  face  stood  with- 
in the  doorway.  Something  in  its 
glance   spoke   of    evil   tidings. 

Mrs.  Jones  went  forward  to  speak 
with  the  man. 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,  indeed  I  am," 
said  the  man,  "  I  wouldn't  have 
come  if  it  could  be  helped,  indeed 
ma'am,   and   I   wouldn't." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jones,  her  face  turning  pale  and 
paler  every  instant.  A  faint  gleam 
of   the    truth    flashed    upon    her    as 
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Blie    saw    a    wagon    slowly    wending 
its   way  down  tlie  liill  from  tlie  vil- 


•age. 


"  It's  your  husband,  ma'am ;  they're 
bringing  him  home." 

"Is  lie  deadf'  calmly  asked  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  Dick's  horror-stricken  face 
echoed  her  question. 

"O  dear!  no,  ma'am,  he's  alive, 
but  it's  pretty  bad,  he's  pretty 
much  mangled  up.  You  see,  he  went 
round    before    they    could    stop    the 

works." 

"O  dear!"  gasped  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
she  would  hive  fallen  before  the 
stroke,  but  for  the  great  necessity 
for  exertion  on  her  part. 

But  a  few  minutes  passed  and  the 
wagon  with  its  sad  freight  was  at 
the''  door.     It  so  happened  that   T)oc- 
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tor  White  was  passing  the  mill  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  and  he  ac- 
companied the  hurt  man  to  his  home. 
There  was  a  great  bustle  about 
getting  him  out,  and  getting  him 
in,  and  then  the  wounds  had  all  to 
be  dressed,  and  two  broken  bones 
to  be  put  into  place,  and  the  house- 
was  in  confusion  until  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  then  it  was  left  to  its 
;>ccupants.  Dolly  was  very  quiet 
and  very  helpful.  She  was  horrified 
h}'  the  accident  that  had  befallen 
hei  father.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  she  had  ever  felt  sorry  for  him, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
loved  him.  But  a  ten-fold  deeper 
feeling  for  her  mother  took  posses- 
sion of  her  heart,  and  it  was  beau- 
tiful   to    see    the    childish    tenderness 
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witli  wliich  she  sought  to  give  her 
aid;  and  all  tlie  while  Dolly  was 
wonderins:  if  God  had  made  her 
father  hurt,  and  if  it  would  make 
him  any  kinder  to  her  mother. 

*Well,  now,  it  is  curious  how 
troubles  come  into  a  town  in  com 
pany,"  said  one  neighbor  to  another, 
when  the  Kock  House  was  deserted 
for  the  night. 

"They  always  do,"  said  another, 
"I  never  knew  it  to  fail:  there's  the 
widow  Elder  struck  down  with  par- 
alysis; and  Mrs.  Brown's  child  you 
know  fell  into  the  river  ;  and  Peter 
Carder's  mother-in-law  fell  down  stairs 
and  broke  her  arm ;  and  now,  here's 
Paul  Jones  most  killed  in  the  ma- 
chinery. I  do  wonder  what'll  come 
next  —  something,  you  may  be  sure." 

10* 
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"  I  declare !  I've  forsrotten  all  about 
my  cows  till  this  minute/'  exclaimed 
^Dick  Jones,  "but  I  guess  somebody's 
been  after  'em  afore  this  time,"  and 
as  it  then  was  quite  dark,  all  thought 
of  going  for  them  was  abandoned. 

Just  as  Dick  had  spoken,  a  low 
knock  on  the  door  called  Dolly  to 
open  it. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  it's  only  me," 
said  Albert  Elder.  "How's  your 
father?  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
he   is   hurt." 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  He's  better 
since  the  doctor  took  care  of  him," 
said  Dolly.  Dick  darted  out  of 
sight  behind  a  door  that  chanced 
to  be  ajar,  the  instant  he  heard 
the  sound  of  Albert's  voice. 

"  No,  I  thank  you.     I  only  came  to 
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tell  Dick  tlint  I  brought  up  Ms 
cows  to-night,  and  will  drive  them 
back  ii'j-iiui  in  the  mornino:  if  he 
isn't  able  to  go.  I  heard  what  had 
happened,  and  thought  he  wouldn't 
think  of  them." 

"  Thank  you,  Albert,  you're  real 
good  to  be  so  kind,  and  about  the 
wood  too;  ril  tell  Dick." 

" No !  no !  Dolly,  I  am  not  good,' 
murmured  Albert  even  after  the  door 
was  closed,  and  he  on  his  way  to  the 
gate. 

Albert  Elder  was  very  miserabla 
All  day  he  had  been  performing  acts 
of  kindness,  but  they  had  given  him 
no  real  pleasure,  not  even  when  he 
was  driving  the  cows  for  Dick,  who 
had  so  meanly  betrayed  his  evil 
act^'ons    to    his   mother.      From    this, 
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doing  kindness  to  his  greatest  enemy, 
lie  had  expected  to  find  comfort,  but 
he  did  not.  He  saw  before  him  that 
pale  fixed  face  of  his  mother,  and  a 
finger  pointed  at  him  whichever  way 
he  went,  and  a  voice  sounded  in  his 
ears,  and  the  finger  wrote,  and  the 
voice  said:  "Look!  it  is  your  work.'' 
Albert  tried  ta  think  of  other 
things,  to  whistle  and  feel  happy, 
but  every  moment  he  was  only  get- 
ting more  and  more  wretched.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  wasn't  any 
thing   real   in    life   but    sickness,   and 

hurts,  and  death,  and  after  that ! 

Albert  did  not  want  to  think  of  what 
came  after  that  to  the  wicked,  but 
it  was  all  the  time  in  his  mind.  He 
came  to  the  long  bridge  over  the 
Housatonic,   and   he    sat    down   on  a 
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stone  on  the  Birmingliam  side  of 
the  river,  and  put  his  young  face  on 
his  hands,  and  thought.  All  the 
years  of  his  past  life  seemed  to  be 
like  a  long  picture  unrolling  before 
him,  and  they  all  seemed  so  vain,  so 
good  for  nothing,  that  the  boy  be 
gan  to  moan,  not  loudly,  not  as  loud 
as  the  pines,  but  only  a  piteous  ac- 
companiment to  the  flow  of  the  river; 
and  Albert  wanted  to  pray,  but  he 
did  not  know  how.  All  the  prayers 
of  all  the  men  that  he  had  ever  heard 
seemed  to  him  then  as  idle  words ; 
he  did  not  want  the  things  that  they 
had  prayed  for,  but  he  did  want  an 
angel  to  come  and  comfort  him. 

All  at  once  Albert  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  with  his  arms  across  the 
stone,  and  his  face  on  his  arms.     "O 
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dear !  wliat  shall  I  do  ?"  he  sobbed. 
"I  don't  want  to  live,  and  I  don't 
want  to  die." 

The  river  must  have  held  its  peace 
and  the  wind  hushed  itself  to  rest 
for  an  instant,  to  carry  these  words 
to  a  human  being  who  was  near. 

Rev.  Mark  Day  had  heard  of  the 
affliction  that  had  befallen  Mrs.  Elder, 
and  had  been  to  see  her. 

On  his  return  he  was  tempted  to 
stop  when  across  the  bridge,  and 
look  at  tlie  river  with  the  western 
moonlight  falling  upon  it.  He  was 
comparing  the  stately  progress  of 
nature  through  her  yearly  round  with 
man's  ever  -  changing  destiny,  when 
the  words  of  Albert  Elder  were  borne 
to  him.  He  was  at  first  startled. 
Could   it   be   some  one  down  by  the 
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water's  edge  contemplating  suicide, 
and  Lad  Providence  sent  Mm  there 
to  arrest  the  deed  ? 

In  haste  to  help  a  fallen  mortal, 
Mr.  Day  hurried  down. 

Albert  heard  the  crackling  of  the 
undergrowth  beneath  the  minister's 
feet,  and  he  was  frightened.  What 
could  a  man  want,  hurrying  down 
the  bank  so  at  that  time  in  the  even- 
ing— was  he  going  to  drown  himself! 
Albert  kept  very  still  to  see  what 
he  would  do,  but  a  ray  of  moonlight 
revealed  the  boy  to  Mr.  Day,  but  re- 
vealed him  only  as  a  boy;  his  name 
he  did  not  know.  Mr.  Day  did  not 
know  Albert  Elder's  face,  not  even 
when  the  boy  had  risen  and  the 
moon   shone   full   into   it. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  boy  ?     I 
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tLouglit  some  one  was  in  distress;  I 
was  positive  tliat  I  heard  some  one 
say  :  ^  I  don't  want  to  live,  and  I 
don't  want  to  die.'  " 

Albert  felt  at  that  minute  as  if 
he  should  like  to  be  down  close  to 
the  river's  edge,  where  he  could,  at 
least,  dive  under  and  be  for  a  mo- 
ment out  of  sight  and  hearing.  He 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  distress, 
as  if  it  had  all  been  foolish,  and  he 
said :  "  I  believe  I'm  a  big  baby 
sometimes;  it's   nothing." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  noth- 
ing ?  I  am  certain  that  it  was  true 
distress  that  made  you  utter  the  words 
that  I  heard.  Come !  sit  down  on 
this  rock  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Now  Albert  had  been  longing  all 
the   day  for  some   one   to   wliom   he 
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could  go  with  Ills  story,  and,  besides, 
tlie  boy  was  tired  with  all  the  work 
tliat  he  had  done  during  the  day^ 
and  he  longed  to  open  his  weary 
heart  at  once;  but  something  held 
him  back.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  spirit  of  evil  who  did  it. 
Albert  did  not  answer. 

"  Come,  my  little  friend,  I  used  to 
have  a  great  many  sorrows  when  I 
was  a  youth  of  your  age,  and  I  ah 
ways  felt  as  if  I  wanted  some  one 
to  whom  I  could  tell  them  all.  I 
am  sure  that  you  must  feel  as  I  did, 
do  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh  !    yes,  sir !"   said  Albert. 

"  Well  then,  it's  a  very  nice  place 
down  here,  and  I  want  to  help  you; 
won't  you  let  me?" 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can't,"  said  Albert 
11 
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"Oil!  I'm  so  wicked,  and  you  can't 
make  me  any  better,  sir." 

"  No,  I  can  not,  but  I  know  who 
can." 

Albert  had  seated  himself  on  the 
very  stone  across  which  he  had 
thrown  his  pleading  arms  only  a 
few  minutes  before,  and  wished 
that  God  would  send  an  angel  to 
comfort    him. 

Now  the  angel  that  he  had  wished 
for  was  come,  but  Albert  wist  not 
of  it. 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  but 
there  was  no  need  of  hiding  it,  for 
•nature  had  done  that  by  shadows. 
He  said:  "Mr.  Day,  you  don't  know 
what  a  bad  boy  I  have  been ;  I've 
been  very  unkind  to  my  mother  when 
she  was  so  good  to  me,  and  I'm  afi'aid 
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Tve  killed  lier  ;''  and  having  given 
the  burden  of  his  grief,  the  boy's  head 
dropped  lower  yet,  and  the  tears  fell 
where  the  dew  could  not  penetrate, 
on  the  dry  leaves  by  the  rock. 

"  Who  is  your  mother  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  knew  me,"  replied 
Albert,   "  my  mother   is   Mrs.    Elder." 

"  I  have  j  ust  been  to  see  her,  and 
was  on  my  way  home  when  I  heard 
you." 

"  And  will  she  ever  get  well  V  waa 
the  question  that  was  asked  almost 
before  Albert  had  time  to  give  it  a 
thouo^ht. 

"Never  well,  but  better  I  trust." 

"  I've  been  so  wicked  to  her  for  a 
whole  year.  I  haven't  hardly  once 
done  what  she  asked  me  to,  and  now 
she   can't  speak  to  me  to  ask  me  to 
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do  any  thing;  if  she  only  could,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I'd  work  always 
to  please  her." 

"  To  please  whom  ?" 

"  My  mother,  sir  !" 

"  And  isn't  there  some  One  that 
we  should  strive  to  please  more  than 
father  or  mother?" 

"I  suppose  you  mean  God,  but  He 
is  so  far  away." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  He 
who  makes  you  feel  that  you  are 
wicked,  and  that  sent  me  here  to 
find  you  to-night  V 

"  Sent  you  here  !"  exclaimed  Al- 
bert, and  the  boy  trembled  with  ter- 
ror at  the  thought. 

"Certainly,  I  believe  that  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  who  numbers  the 
veiy    hairs     of    our     heads,    governs 
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every  circumstance  of  our  lives.  I 
believ^e  that  lie  has  sent  me  here 
to  comfort  you ;  and  now  will  you 
tell  me  all  your  grief  ?"• 

Very  kindly  the  minister  listened 
to  Albert's  story  of  his  special  sins, 
even  to  the  theft  that  Dick  Jones 
had  participated  in,  and  then  Albert 
ended  with  the  story  of  the  turtle, 
telling  all  the  part  that  he  had 
enacted  in  that  aifair. 

"  And  you  wish  to  leave  all  this 
wrong  behind  you  and  lead  a  differ- 
ent life,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Day  when 
Albert  had  ended. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir  !  and  you  don't  know 
how  hard  I've  been  trying  all  day, 
and  that's  what  makes  me  so  un- 
happy;  I  don't  feel  one  bit  better 
than  if  I  hadn't  tried.  I  thought  I 
11* 
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should  be  happy  if  I  was  only 
good." 

"And  have  you  been  good  all 
day  r 

"  I've  done  all  I  could !"  replied 
Albert,  with  a  heavy  bit  of  despair 
in  his  voice  that  failed  not  to  reach 
Mr.  Day's  heart,  and  touch  it  with 
tenderness  for  the  boy. 

"Now,  my  friend,  let  me  tell  you 
a  story,"   said  the  kind  man. 

"  I  knew  a  little  boy  once  who  was 
very  much  like  you.  He  knew  that 
he  had  been  doing  wrong  all  his 
life.  Something  kept  whispering 
in  his  ears :  *  AVhat  would  become 
of  you,  if  you  should  die  to-night, 
if  you  should  fall  down  and  break 
your  neck,  or  if  the  lightning  should 
strike  yt^u,   or    if   you   were    to    g^i 
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drowned  V  This  boy  was  very  miser- 
able,  and  lie  tliouglit  lie  .would  leave 
off  all  his  bad  habits.  He  would 
play  witli  wicked  boys  no  more,  and 
lie  would  do  every  tiling  his  father 
and  mother  bade  him  to  do,  and  he 
thought  then  that  he  should  feel  hap- 
py. It  happened  that  the  more  he 
tried  to  do  well,  the  more  tempta- 
tion overcame  him,  for  the  boys  that 
he  deserted  because  they  were  evil, 
were  angry,  and  did  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  persecute  him  for  the  desertion. 
This  only  made  him  worse,  for  he 
wanted  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs. 
This  boy  that  I  am  telling  you  of, 
went  on  in  this  way  for  many  weeks. 
He  did  not  give  up  trying.  Every 
morning  when  he  got  up  he  would 
say  to   himself:    ^  Now   to-day  ^  I  will 
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not  answer  bacV,  I'll  bite  my  tongue 
off,  before  1  will  let  wicked  words 
fly  out  of  my  mouth ;  I  will  not  let 
my  face  wrinkle  up  once  when  I'm 
told  to  do  any  thing  that  I  don't 
want  to;  and  I'll  be  very  kind  to 
Benny  and  Harry.'  But  when  night 
came,  he  would  have  to  confess  to 
himself  in  the  silence  of  his  own 
heart,  that  not  one  of  his  resolu- 
tions had  been  kept,  and  conscience 
would  write  out  a  long  list  of  sin3 
that  he  had  committed  that  day. 

"  At  last,  the  sins  had  grown  into 
such  a  long  array  that  the  boy  was 
frightened.  He  did  not  know  what 
in  the  world  he  could  do  with  them. 
They  fell  on  him  like  a  mountain 
weight,  and  between  the  fear  of  death 
on  the  one   hand,  and  the  mountain 
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weight  of  sins  on  the  other,  the  lit- 
tle fellow  came  near  being  crushed; 
but  some  one  came  in  and  helped 
him." 

"  Who  was  it  V  almost  gasped 
Albert  Elder,  who  felt  just  as  if  he 
hnew  that  little  boy— as  if  the  minis- 
ter had  been  telling  him  just  what 
was  in  his  own  heart 

"It  was  Jesus  Christ,  our  God's 
dear  Son." 

"How  could  He  help  him?" 
"I  will  tell  you  how  He  did  help 
him.  One  night  this  boy  was  ter- 
ribly frightened,  so  much  so,  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  agony  another 
minute.  There  was  a  terrific  storm, 
and  he  thought  he  should  be  killed 
before  morning,  and  he  went  down 
in  the  night   to   his  father,  and   told 
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him  how  wretched  he  was,  and  how 
he  had  been  trying  so  many  days  to 
do  right,  but  couldn't :  and  his  fiither 
told  him  the  story  of  Jesus ;  how  it 
required  the  Son  of  God  to  die  to 
take  away  the  sins  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  hide  himself;  that  his  child 
was  trying  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Eedeemer." 

"  And  was  he  ?"  interrupted  Albert. 

"Yes,  he  was  trying  to  forgive  his 
own  sins  and  hide  them  away  back 
somewhere  in  the  past,  out  of  sight, 
when  Christ  had  promised  to  hide  * 
them  all  with  Him  in  the  mystery 
of  His  death — to  hide  them  so  se- 
curely that  they  would  not  rise  up 
against  him  in  the  judgment." 

"  I  wish  He'd  hide  mine,"   said  Al 
bert,  "  I  would  be  so  glad  then." 
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"  Have  you  asked  Him  ?" 

"I  didn't  know  how,  and  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Would  you  be  afraid  to  ask  your 
mother  to  forgive  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  she  loves  me  very  much." 

"  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you 
should  ask  God,  because  He  loves 
you  so  much.  This  is  true  that  I 
have  been  telling  you.  This  boy  went 
to  His  Father  in  heaven,  and  told 
Him  all  the  story,  just  as  you  have 
been  telling  me  yours  to-night,  and 
begged  God  to  forgive  his  sins,  be- 
cause Christ  died  to  save  him,  and 
to  help  him  to  do  right.  Well, 
would  you  believe  what  a  change 
this  prayer  made  in  that  boy?  His 
mountain  weight  of  sin,  that  had 
been  growing  larger  and  larger   every 
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day  for  many  days  and  all  his  life 
long,  suddenly  vanished  away,  and 
his  fear  of  death  seemed  to  have 
buried  itself  in  the  mountain.  When- 
ever he  thought  of  the  future  world, 
it  was  that  Jesus  Christ  would  be 
there  to  save  him,  and  to  welcome 
him.  This  world  grew  more  beauti- 
ful. It  seemed  nearer  heaven,  and 
it  had  so  many  things  for  his  hands 
to  do  to  help  others  to  do  right, 
that    he    thouo-ht    if    he    should    live 

o 

never  so  long,  he  could  not  tii'e 
of  telling  the  story  of  what  Christ 
had  done  for  him." 

"  And  was  it  easy  to  do  right  after 
that  ?" 

"  Yes,  because  you  know  he  had 
Christ  to  help  him.  When  he  was 
tempted    he   whispered,  '  Dear    Jesus, 
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Won't  you  help  mc  V  and  Jesus  al- 
ways helped  him,  when  he  asked  it 
so ;  but  oftentimes  the  boy  did  wrong, 
v^ery  wrong,  and  then  he  was  wretch- 
ed until  he  got  back  into  Christ's 
heart  by  prayer  and  sorrow  for  his 
sins." 

"  Wliat  became  of  the  boy  ?" 
"  He  grew  up  to  be  a  man." 
"  And  was  he  always  happy  ?" 
"  No,   not    always,   because    he    did 
not   trust  Ohrlst^  his   Friend    and   his 
Saviour,     as    he     should    have    done. 
He    let    the    world   get    in    between, 
and  sometimes  his  feet  got  torn,  and 
his    heart    was    weary    getting    back 
all    the    lono-    distance    that    he    had 
wandered;     but     when     he     did     get 
there,   he   always  found   Christ    wait^ 
irig  for  him,  with  loving  welcome.'' 

12 
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"Where  is  lie  now?  I  should  like 
to  find  tliis  man,  and  tell  liini  how 
I  feel,  for  I  know  lie'd  feel  sorry  for 
me ;  I  don't  want  to  live  and  I  don't 
want  to  die,"  murmured  poor  Albert. 

"That  boy  is  tlie  man  wlio  is  sit- 
ting by  you  now,  and  he  does  feel 
sorry  for  you." 

"  O  Mr.  Day !  you  are  a  minister, 
and  you  preach  in  the  cliurcli.  Were 
you  ever  suck  a  naughty  boy  as  I 
am?" 

"I  was;  and  I  want  you  to  ask 
God  to  forgive  you  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  help  you  to  do  right." 

"  Perhaps  He'll  hear  you,  when  He 
wouldn't  me,"  said  Albert;  "won't 
you  j)lease  to  ask   Him  to  do  it?" 

"I  will  ask  Him  for  you,  but  yon 
must    ask    Him    yourself.      He  hears 
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every  child  tliat  cries  from  tlie  earth 
toward  heaven." 

"  I  do  hope  He  will  hear  me,  I 
shall  die  if  He  don't,"  thought  Ah 
bert,  as  the  kind  minister  knelt 
down  on  the  dried  leaves  in  the 
thicket,  and  prayed  to  the  kind  Fa- 
ther of  souls  to  have  mercy  upon 
the  boy,  to  forgive  him  for  the  past, 
and  to  show  him  the  pathway  lead- 
ing to  heaven. 

Mr.  Day  praj^ed  for  the  very  things 
that  Albert  felt  that  he  wanted,  that 
he  must  have,  and  all  the  while  his 
hand  was  laid  on  the  boy's  head,  that 
rested  on  the  rock  beside  him ;  and 
when  he  besought  God  to  have  com- 
passion on  the  mother  who  lay  ill, 
and  to  restore  her  to  her  children, 
Albert  sobbed  out  his  petition  with 
all  his  heart. 
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A  certain  feeling  of  safety  came  into 
Albert's  soul  from  the  prayer  of  Mr. 
Day.     He   felt  comforted   by  it. 

"I  thank  you,  but  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much,"  he  said,  "for  finding  me 
down  here;  I  wanted  so  much  to  tell 
some  one  how  I  felt." 

'^  Well,  now  you  will  know  whom 
to  tell.  God  is  always  near  you. 
You  know  that  whatever  happens  no 
one  can  separate  you  from  Him,  and 
His  ear  is  always  open  to  every  word 
you  may  speak.  Go  to  Him  and  tell 
Him  all  your  wants,  and  all  your 
hopes,  and  all  your  love." 

"  Will  that  be  praying  V  asked 
Albert,  as  Mr.  Day  arose  to  leave 
the  leafy  covert  that  had  been  their 
closet  of  prayer. 

"Yes,  that  is  prayer.     We  tell  our 
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joys   and    sorrows    because   we   want 
sympathy;   we  beg  for  favors  because 
we  need   them.     No   one   can    sympa- 
thize  with,    or    pity   us,    or   bless   us 
perfectly,  but   God.     You   must   trust 
Him  for   He  will  make   you   happy." 
Mr.    Day  and   Albert    had   reached 
the  bridge  where  they  must  separate. 
''  Good-night,   my  friend,"   said   Mr. 
Day.    "You   must  come   and   see   me 

and  tell   me   every  thing.     We   must 

friends  after  this." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  sir !  you  are  very 

kind   to   me,"  said  Albert.     And   the 

two  parted. 

Albert   crossed  the   bridge    hastily. 

He    tliought    suddenly   that    he    had 

been    long    away     from    his    mother, 

and   he   might  have  been   needed    at 

home. 

12* 
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The  stars  were  clear  and  kindly  in 
tlieir  light  upon  the  boy.  They  did 
not    strike    him   with    their    burninor 

o 

rays  as  they  had  done  the  night  be- 
fore, as  he  walked  on,  but  beamed 
gently  out  of  the  beautiful  vault 
above,  and  Albert  felt  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  the  stars  were 
his  friends  beckoning  him  in  the 
right   way. 

As  he  drew  near  home,  sounds 
fi^om  voices  met  his  ears,  and  he 
knew  that  some  new  event  had  taken 
place  in  his  absence.  Aunt  Hannah 
Elder  had  arrived.  Having  heard  of 
the  illness  of  her  sister-in-law,  she  had 
made  all  possible  haste  to  starch  her 
caps  and  put  her  apparel  in  order 
for  a  short  absence  from  home,  and 
her  arrival  occuiTed  at  the  same  time 
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that  Albert   was   telling   liis   troubles 
to  Rev.  Mark  Day  on  the  river-bank. 
Now,   in   the    light   that   we    poor, 
blind  human  beings  cast  upon  events 
in    this    world,    this    visit    of     Aunt 
Hannah's   was    the   most   unfortunate 
event   that   could    have   come   to    Al- 
bert  Elder.      He   disliked    her    more 
than    any  one   that   he  knew,  for  she 
had   spoiled   many  a   day's   happiness 
for   him   when   he   was    a   very   little 
boy   at    his   grandfathers   house,    and 
he  never  could  get  through   one  day 
with  her  in  comfort.     How,  then,  were 
the    new   resolves    to    prosper    under 
the    perpetual    irritation    that    Aunt 
Hannah  was   certain  to    occasion? 

Albert's  heart  sank  within  him,  a? 
he  opened  the  door  and  saw  her  sit- 
ting in  his  mother's  rocking-chair,  and 
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urging  it  to  and  fro  with  great  velo- 
city and  determination.  She  made  it 
squeak  awfully  but  she  didn't  mind 
that,  not  in  the  least,  but  the  in- 
stant Albert's  fingers  pressed  the  door- 
latch  she  lifted  her  fino;er  in  warnino^. 

"  It's  that  boy  !"    she  exclaimed. 

Fanny  had  been  very  much  awed 
by  the  presence  of  her  aunt,  and 
subdued  to  a  degree  of  silence  that 
was  unusual  to  her.  She  wondered 
what  boy  her  aunt  could  mean. 

Albert  went  in. 

"  Take  care  there  !  Don't  make  one 
breath  of  noise,  your  mother  is  very 
sick !"  said  Aunt  Hannah,  in  a  whis- 
per that  penetrated  to  every  corner 
of  the  two  rooms. 

"  Is  she  worse  ?"  asked  Albert,  in 
a    low   voice,   and    he   went    directly 
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past  his  aunt,  as  if  to  go  into  tlie 
room  adjoining  where  his  mother  lay; 
but  the  wise  woman  had  no  idea  of 
any  such  proceeding,  and  she  seized 
Albert  by  the  arm;  rising  to  do  so, 
the  chair  she  had  occupied  flew  back, 
hittine  the  door  and  making  more 
noise  than  Albert  and  Fanny  com- 
bined  would  have  done  in  half  a  day. 

"How  do  you  do,  Aunt  Hannah?" 
said  Albert ;  "  but  I  must  go  in  and 
look  at  mother  !" 

"  No^  you  must  not^  the  doctor  has 
been  here,  and  he  says  she  must  be 
kept  quiet." 

"  Did  he  say  Fanny  and  I  were  not 
to  go  in  %  " 

"No,  he  didn't  say  no  such  thing. 
He  knew  I'd  have  more  sense  than 
to  let  you." 
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"  But  motlier  likes  to  see  us,  I 
know  she  does,  and  slie  tried  last 
night  to  speak  to  me;  I  must  go  in, 
Aunt  Hannah,  and  you  mustn't  try- 
to  keep  me  away." 

A  sound  as  of  a  voice  trying  to 
escape  into  the  air  came  from  the 
inner  room,  and  Albert  shook  off  the 
grasp  on  his  arm  and  darted  in. 

"  Well !  well !  if  boys  will  be  so 
wicked,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  wish  I 
had  the  training  of  that  one,  one 
week,  I'd  see  !" 

"  Albert  has  been  real  good,  since 
mother's  been  sick!"   said  Fanny. 

"Is  that  what  you  call  goodness T' 
Sharply  as  Aunt  Hannah  turned 
around,  upon  poor,  little,  frightened 
Fanny,  the  child  had  the  courage  to 
say :  "  I  don't  think  it's  very  bad  for 
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Albert  to  want  to  see  mother.  He 
never  went  to  bed  last  night,  and  lie 
sat  in  the  chair  right  by  her  bed, 
most  all  the  time,  and  it  didn't 
make   her   no   worse." 

"A  boy  like  him  sitting  up  all 
nio:ht  !  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
folly?"  muttered  Aunt  Hannah,  and 
she  drew  near  the  door  of  the  room 
into  which  Albert  had  gone  so  un- 
ceremoniously. "If  he  an't  a  talking 
to  her!"  thought  Aunt  Hannah,  and 
she  was  about  to  stop  by  force,  if 
necessary,  such  a  proceeding,  when 
Albert   met   her. 

"Aunt  Hannah!"  he  said,  "nobody 
can  keep  me  away  from  my  mother 
She  knows  what  I  say  now,  and  I 
TRUst  speak  to  her.  I  want  you  to  go 
out,  and  Fanny  too,  and  let  me   shut 
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the  door  for  just  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  I  promise  not  to  talk  to  her 
again   to-night." 

Albert  spoke  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  nature,  and  for  once  Aunt  Han- 
nah obeyed  the  request  without  the 
slightest  resistance.  The  door  was 
closed,  and  Albert  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  beside  his  mother's  bed, 
and  told  her  all  the  story :  of  his 
disobedience,  and  his  sins ;  of  his 
misery,  and  his  sorrow;  of  his  ef- 
forts to  do  better,  and  their  failure  ; 
of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Day,  and 
his  prayer  for  him;  "and,  mother, 
I'm  going  to  try  with  all  my  heart 
to  love  God,  and  be  a  good  boy," 
he  said,  when  he  had  finished  his 
story.  In  telling  it,  he  had  clasped 
one  of    her   hands  in  his ;   from  time 
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to  time  the  feeble  pressure  that  it 
gave  assured  Albert  that  his  mother 
understood  what  he  was  saying,  and 
when  at  the  end  he  told  her  of  his 
intention  to  do  right,  her  lips  moved, 
and  with  a  mighty  eifort  they  formed 
the  words :  "  God  bless  you !" 

Albert  heard  them  far  down  in 
his  heart,  and  it  throbbed  violently 
as  he  asked :  "  And,  mother,  will  you 
forgive  me  for  being  disobedient  to 
you  so  many  times  ?" 

The  pressure  of  her  fingers,  and 
the  sweet  look  of  assurance  that 
beamed  in  her  eyes,  told  Albert  the 
glad  tidings  that  his  heart  longed  to 
hear,  and  kissing  her  fondly  many 
times,  Albert  whispered  "  Good-night !" 
and  went  away. 

Aunt  Hannah  did  not  speak  to  him 
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wlien    he    asked    her   what    he  shrmld 
do  for  her. 

"  I'm  dreadfully  sleepy,  Albert,  and 
I'm  afraid  to  go  np-stairs  in  that  big 
room,  all  alone.  Won't  you  go  with 
me?"  asked  little  Fanny,  who  never 
had  slept  away  from  her  mother  be- 
fore. 

Instead  of  an  irritable  reply  that 
Fanny  really  expected,  Albert  went 
with  her. 

"Albert,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?"  Fanny  asked,  as  soon  as  they 
were  beyond  the  hearing  power  of 
Aunt  Hannah. 

"  The  matter  ?  Nothing's  the  matter 
now,  but  there  has  been  this  lono* 
time ;  I've  been  a  very  wicked  boy." 

"A  n't  you  going  to  be  no  more  2'* 

"  I  hope  not." 
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*'  Will  you  be  good  to  me?" 

"  I  will  try.  Come  and  say  yoiir 
prayers." 

"  Why,  Albert  !  Will  you  hear  mef 
You    never    did." 

"I  will  now." 

"  Mamma  let's  me  pray  just  wliat 
I've  a  mind  to,   will  you  V 

"Yes." 

Fanny  kneeled  down  beside  a  chair 
ill  the  full  moonlight,  and  Albert 
kneeled  also. 

"  Now,  Albert,  put  your  arm  around 
me,  just  like  mother  does,  or  I  cant 
say  'em.  There,  that's  right  ;  now 
you  are  sure  you  won't  feel  bad 
'cause  I  ask  God  for  something  V 

Albert  assured  her  that  he  would 
not,  and  Fanny  began  her  prayer  with 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 
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When  that  was  ended,  she  prayed : 
"Dear  Father  up  in  heaven,  my  aunt 
Hannah  has  come  here  to  day,  be- 
cause my  mother  is  sick.  I  don't  love 
her  one  bit.  She's  cross,  and  she 
don't  love  me  a  bit  more'n  I  love 
her.  Won't  you  j^lease  to  make  mother 
get  up  off  of  the  bed  again,  so's  she 
can  go  back  to  grandfather's  house, 
where  the  little  children  are  all 
growed  up  so's  she  can't  strike  'em? 
Please,  God,  bless  my  mother  and  my 
brother,  and  make  him  a  good  boy, 
so's  he  won't  run  off  any  more,  and 
leave  mother  to  cry  when  Dick 
Jones  comes  and  tells  what  a  bad 
boy  he's  been.  Don't  let  him  pull 
luy  hair  any  more.     Amen." 

"  There !  you  see  I  had  to  pray 
just  what  was  in  my  heart   to   pray, 
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and  you  mustn't  be  cross  at  me," 
said  Fanny,  rising  up  and  standing 
just  in  tlie  window-frame  of  moon- 
light, tliat  lay  across  the  carpet. 
Albert  caught  the  little  white  fig- 
ure in  his  arms,  kissed  it  with  a 
love  in  his  heart  that  never  had 
been  there  before,  and  then  he 
tossed  it  as  high  as  he  could,  and 
it  fell  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
best  feather-bed  in  the  guest-chamber. 
Just  as  he  did  so,  a  little  noise  was 
heard  down  the  stairway. 

Aunt  Hannah  had  deemed  it  hei 
duty  to  look  after  Fanny,  and  to  see 
that  she  was  properly  committed  to 
the  angel  of  sleep  for  the  night.  To 
that  end  she  had,  in  her  carpet  slip- 
pers, softly  ascended  the  stair-case, 
just  in  time  to  hear  Fanny's  prayer. 
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Every  word  of  it  had  gone  home 
to  her  heart,  as  she  stood  at  the  door 
and  sa^v  the  two  kneeling  figures,  and 
she  felt  the  entire  truth  of  Fanny's 
statement :  ''  She  don't  love  me  a  bit 
more'n  I  love  her."  When  Albert 
lifted  Fanny  in  his  arms  to  put 
her  into  the  high  bed,  Aunt  Hannah 
crept  down  the  stairs  as  noiselessly 
as  possible,  and  she  seated  her- 
self in  the  rocking-chair  again,  and 
thought  of  her  own  past  life,  and 
of  the  days  when  she  had  been  a 
little  girl.  Thinking  of  those  days 
brought  her  nearer  to  Fanny  and 
Albert,  and  awakened  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  them,  that  if  it  could 
only  be  made  to  live  and  grow, 
would  blossom  into  love  and  ten- 
derness,   but    it     all     died    away    as 
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Albert  overturned  a  chair  iu  the 
room  above.  He  had  been  waiting 
till  Fanny  should  fall  asleep,  and  in 
crossing  the  room  he  had  hit  the 
chaii\  The  noise  that  it  made,  broke 
with  a  sudden  snap  the  feeling  of 
symjDathy  in  Aunt  Hannah's  heart, 
and  when  Albert  had  groped  his 
way  down  the  dark  staircase,  he 
met  with  no  welcome  salutation  from 
that  lady;  but  he  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  mind  her  cross  words,  he  went 
about  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  night,  and  then 
asked  her  if  she  was  to  take  care 
of  his  mother. 

"  What  else  have  I  come  for  ?  That 
is  a  pretty  question  for  you  to  ask ; 
I  should  like  to  know  who  else  there 
is  in  the  house,  or  in  the  family  foi 
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that  matter,  to  do  it  hut  me.  They've 
all  got  family  cares  enough  of  their 
own,  if  I'm  any  judge." 

"  Well  then.  Aunt  Hannah,  I'll  say 
good-night.  If  I  can  help  you  any, 
you  must  call  me ;  I'll  try  to  wake 
up." 

Albert  received  his  aunt's  stately 
"  good-night !"  and  went  to  bed,  but 
not  to  sleep.  His  whole  soul  felt  alive, 
and  burdened  with  a  prayer.  He 
watched  the  moon  go  down  with  a 
feeling  very  unlike  that  of  the  pre- 
vious  night. 

Albert  had  never  known  before 
what  it  was  to  pray,  but  he  knew 
then,  when  his  very  heart  seemed 
to  go  up  to  heaven  with  the  prayer 
for  his  mother's  recovery.  The  thought 
came  to  him  that  God  knew  best  what 
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was   for   her   happiness,    and    that  he 

would     do    whatever    was     best  for 

them     all,     and     comforted     by  the 
thought  he  fell  asleep. 


P^^SaPA!  Papa!  exclaimed  Lulu 

^|&.  I>ay.  ^^^  ^^^y   instant   that 

qJ^'  ^  slie   heard  her  father's  foot- 

|5^    step    in    the    hall,    "there's 

^  ^       been  a  man  here  to  see  you, 

that   wanted    you    in    a    hurry.      He 

said  Dick  Jones's  father  had  got  very 

much    hurt,    got    all    caught    in    the 

wheels   and   carried  round  and  round 

before   they   could   get   him   out,   and 

he   was   afraid   he  was  going   to    die, 

and  wanted  to  see  you;  and  mamma 

went  with   the  man,   and   told  me  to 

tell   you,  just   as   soon   as    you   came 

home.'' 
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^'  I  will  go  at  once ;  wliat  are  you 
doing,  child  ?" 

"  Nothing,  only  waiting  for  mamma 
to  come  home." 

"  Can  you  get  ready  in  a  minute 
to  go  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  papa,  in  half  a  min- 
ute," and  Lulu  sprang  into  the  hall, 
hat  and  sacque  in  hand.  She  was 
ready  to  go  without  them,  as  Dolly 
Jones  had  been  in  the  morning  of 
the  same  day,  but  her  father  insisted 
that  they  must  be  put  on  before  she 
started. 

It  was  quite  an  event  in  Lulu 
Day's  life.  An  evening  walk  with 
her  father,  was  an  indulgence  never 
before  granted,  and  she  entered  upon 
it  with  great  pleasure. 

"It's  a  long  walk,  papa.     I've  been 
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there  to-day,  and  there's  a  little  gh'l 
lives  there,  Dick's  sister,  and  she 
isn't  the  least  like  Dick;  I  quite  like 
her.  You  see,  a  naughty  boy  made 
fun  of  her  across  the  street  this 
morning,  and  I  took  her  part,  for  I 
was  sorry  for  h^r,  and  so  to-night 
when  I  went  to  take  a  walk,  I  went 
to  see  her.  She's  very,  very — well, 
she   isn't   pretty,  papa." 

"Lulu,  are  you  not  sorry  for  this 
terrible  accident  that  has  happened 
to   Dick's   father?" 

"  Certainly,  papa  !  "What  made  you 
ask  me  such  a  question  ?" 

"Do  you  remember  wishing  that 
something  might  happen  to  Dick  V 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  dear  me  ! "  exclaimed 
Lulu,  at  once  lost  in  the  horror  of 
the  thought. 
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"You  don't  mean,  papa,  that  my 
wishing  for  something  to  happen  to 
Dick  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this 
awful  accident?" 

"Perhaps  not,  but  I  only  wished 
to  show  you  how  blind  we  are  in 
our  wishes  and  our  revenge.  You 
wanted  something  to  happen,  and  so 
I  have  brought  you  with  me,  that 
you  may  see  what  it  is  to  have 
something   happen." 

Lulu  would  have  withdrawn  her 
hand  from  her  father's,  and  gone 
home,  if  she  could  have  done  just 
as  sue  had  chosen. 

It  was  a  cruel  visit  to  Lulu,  one 
that  her  father  would  willingly  have 
spared  her,  but  he  knew  that  she 
would  never  forget  the  lesson  that 
nischt  learned. 
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The  wounded  man  was  in  great  ag- 
ony. He  believed  that  his  final  hour 
on  earth  was  fast  drawing  near,  and 
for  the  world  to  come  he  had  made 
no  preparation.  Now  pain  held  him 
in  its  thorny  fingers,  that  clasped  him 
tighter  and  yet  tighter  every  minnte. 
In  the  intervals  of  acute  sufiering 
he  would  cry  out  for  some  one  to 
pray  for  him. 

His  wife  had  prayed  for  him  all 
the  days  of  her  married  life,  prayed 
for  him  silent  prayers,  unknown  to 
any  one  on  the  earth.  But  she  was 
a  weak  woman  to  resist  any  thing 
that  was  stronger  than  herself,  and 
she  had  never  tried  to  deter  him 
from  any  course  upon  which  he 
had  entered.  She  never  resisted  any 
tiling,    not    even    poverty    and    rags, 
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as  most  motliers  would  have  done. 
She  h)ved  Dick,  as-  mothers  will  love 
the  child  that  causes  them  fhe  most 
trouble,  and  to  Dolly  it  seemed  that 
the  worse  he  grew  the  more  she  tried 
to  do  for  him,  but  put  her  prayers 
into  words  she  could  not.  When 
Mr.  Day  and  Lulu  reached  the  old 
house  it  was  all  astir. 

Dick  was  swinging  on  the  gate, 
glad  to  get  rid  of  all  the  trouble 
inside,  and  wishing  to  run  away 
somewhere,  and  not  come  back  un- 
til the  fuss  w^as  all  over. 

"How  is  your  father?"  questioned 
Mr.  Day,  as  he  stopped  before  the 
gate. 

"He's  going  on  like  any  thing," 
answered  Dick,  in  no  hui'ry  to  get 
down  and  let  them  enter. 
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"  Wliy  don't  you  stay  witli  liim  T 
asked  Lulu. 

"If  that  an't  Miss  Day!  I  declare 
I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  again  to- 
day.    Pray  how's  the  fish?" 

The  boy  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
smallest  portion  of  an  idea  of  defer- 
ence, or  reverence  for  any  thing  or 
any  body,  but  he  left  the  gate  as  he 
spoke. 

"  You're  a  wicked  boy  to  talk  about 
fish  at  such  a  time,"  said  Lulu,  hesi- 
tating an  instant  to  speak  to  him,  as 
her  father  went  in. 

"  Fish  is  a  deal  pleasanter  than 
what's  inside,"  said  Dick,  but  curi- 
osity led  him  to  follow  Lulu  within. 

The  strong  hope  for  life  that  Dr. 
"White  had  given,  was  based  upon 
the   wounded    man's  keeping   perfect- 
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\y  quiet,  but  quiet  lie  would  not  be, 
not  for  an  instant.  "I  shall  be  still 
enough  for  all  that  you  can  see  in 
a  short  time,  but  where  shall  I  be 
then,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  Do 
you  think  a  man '  that's  going  into 
eternity  without  any  thing  on  earth 
to  travel  with,  is  going  to  be  quiet 
just  afore  he  sets  out?  I  tell  you  I 
won't  be.     Where's  that  minister?" 

"I  am  here;  can  I  do  any  thing 
for  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Day's  calm,  assur- 
ing voice,  for  he  had  entered  the 
room,  leading  Lulu  by  the  hand, 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  question. 

"  O  my  child  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Day,  rising  up,  with  her  eyes  half 
blinded  by  tears.  "This  is  no  scene 
for  you,"  and  she  would  have  led 
Lulu  forth  into  the  pure  air  outside, 
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but  a  hurried  whisper  from  her  hus- 
band stayed  her  hand. 

"Mamma,  I  wanted  to  come  with 
papa,"  said  Lulu. 

Dick  stood  up  in  a  corner,  as  far 
from  his  father  as  possible,  and  af- 
fectionate little  Dolly  had  her  head 
in  her  mother's  lap,  covered  up  with 
her  mother's  apron.  Of  all  the  fright- 
ful things  that  she  had  ever  seen,  her 
poor  father  was  the  most  frightful; 
and  her  mother  had  told  her  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  for  him. 

"  You  are  the  minister,  and  your 
business  is  to  tell  how  to  be  saved. 
I  am  going  to  die,  and  I  want  to 
know,  quick  !"  and  the  man  tried 
to  raise  himself  in  his  eagerness, 
but  fell  back.  For  a  moment  he 
suffered  too  much  to  listen  to  any 
thing. 
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Mr.  Day  kneeled  upon  the  floor, 
close  beside  the  bed  of  Mr.  Joues, 
and  besought  him  to  repent  and 
pray  for  forgiveness,  while  yet  there 
was  time. 

"  I  don't  know  how  !  You  mis^ht 
just  as  well  tell  a  child  to  read,  before 
he  knew  the  letters,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jones. 

Still  kneeling  there,  Mr.  Day  told 
the  sweet  story  of  God  the  Father's 
love ;  and  Christ  the  Saviour's  sacri- 
fice for  sin  ;  and  the  very  house  itself 
seemed  to  listen,  it  was  so  still. 

*'  I've  never  done  any  thing  for  God 
never  minded  a  word  about  Sunday, 
or  any  of  them  things,"  groaned  Mr. 
Jones. 

"  It  isn't  your  good  deeds,  nor  mine, 
nor   those   of   any  man  that  we  come 
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to  plead ;  it  is  Clirist's  good  deed.  Do 
you  think  God  will  find  any  fault 
with  that  ?" 

"  I  wish  I'd  thought  of  these  things 
before  ;   I'm    in   torture   now/' 

"  Then  come  to  Christ,  and  He  will 
give   you    peace  and  rest,"    said    Mr 

Day. 

''  Peace  and  rest !  peace  and  rest !" 
murmured  the  poor  man,  as  if  they 
might  be  dreamed  of,  but  never  ex- 
perienced in  this  world. 

Lulu  went  and  whispered  softly  to 
Dolly,  "I'm  very  sorry  for  you,"  and 
not  a  word  of  comfort  did  she  attempt 
to  give. 

Children  must  have  comfort  of  some 
kind,  and  Dolly  held  Lulu's  hand  fast 
in  hers,  whilst  Mr.  Day  prayed  to  the 
merciful  Father,  to  look  down  in  kind* 
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ness  and  pity  on  the  afflicted  mortal 
who  lay  near  to  deatli.  He  besought, 
most  earnestly,  pardon  for  the  soul 
that  had  strayed  so  far  from  righteous- 
nesSy  and  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  it 
might  be  accepted  into  the  family  of 
the  redeemed. 

The  room  was  very  still  during  the 
time  of  Mr.  Day's  prayer.  Dick  had 
never  heard  any  one  pray  who  seemed 
thoroughly  in  earnest  before  ;  and 
Dick  could  not  tell  how  it  happened, 
nor  can  I,  but  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  prayer,  he  found  himself  on  his 
knees  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  He 
got  up  hastily,  and  glanced  around, 
to  see  if  any  one  had  noticed  him 
feeling  half  ashamed  of  his  late  po 
sition  —  ashamed  to  have  been  seen 
kneeling  before  the  Maker  of  heaven 
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and  eartli !  Was  any  human  feeling 
60  utterly  absurd  as  that? 

Dick's  mother  had  watched  him,  and 
taken  note  of  every  action. 

All  the  words  of  comfort  that  could 
be  spoken,  were  kindly  and  truthfully 
given.  And  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day, 
with  Lulu,  went  home.  What  a  con- 
trast it  was !  with  its  home-neatness 
everywhere  visible,  and  even  coming 
out  to  meet  them  through  the  clearly 
lighted  windows — to  the  dim  and  dis- 
mal house  that  they  had  just  left. 

There  was  yet  another  prayer  sent 
up  that  night  to  heaven ;  and  the 
petition  bore  on  its  wings  the  boy 
who  had  gone  down  in  his  sorrow 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
strong  man  stricken  in  the  midst  of 
health,  and  not  ready  to  go  hence. 


^  Cbaptcr  €xQ\^t 

^.v'^&^f^f^riE   followino;  mornino:   Mr. 

r^%..J^^    ^^J    called    ao^ain    at    the 
-^W,^  ^^  Rock   House. 
i  ^        Mr.  Jones  was   too  weak 


I^ 


>  >o  to  talk,  and  Mr.  Day  did 
not  see  liim ;  but  he  talked  cheer- 
fully and  kindly  to  Mrs.  Jones,  as- 
sui'ing  her  that,  out  of  the  present 
cloud,   blessings  would  surely  arise. 

By  the  light  of  day,  the  place  wore 
a  forlorn  aspect,  and  Mr.  Day  reported 
the  condition  of  the  household  to  his 
wife.  That  lady  went  to  the  Eock 
House  laden  with  articles  of  comfort 
Theodore  and  Lulu  were  her  delighted 
aids  in  the  enterprise. 
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It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do, 
to  arouse  Mrs.  Jones  to  tlie  effort  of 
putting  lier  own  house  in  order,  when 
it  never  had  been  in  order  since  the 
time  of  her  going  into  it;  but  it  was 
so  skilfully  and  kindly  done,  that  the 
woman  was  not  even  made  aware  that 
she  was  reproved  for  want  of  neatness. 

"  How  has  your  husband  been  dur- 
ing the  night?"  asked  Mrs.  Day,  as 
soon  as  she  went  in. 

"Very  poorly,  ma'am,  till  'most 
morning,  and  theru  he  got  a  little 
quiet." 

"  He's  quiet  now  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  this  hour  and  more,  he's 
scarcely  moved." 

"Then,  do  not  you  think  that  we 
might  make  the  room  look  a  little 
pleasanter,  before  it  will  be  time  for 
the  doctor  to  come?" 
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Mrs.  Jones  looked  around,  despair 
risible  on  her  face. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  can  do  mucli 
to  make  it  look  better,  it's  a  poor 
old  shell   of   a  house  any  way." 

"  Oh !  I  think  we  can.  Let  us  try, 
But  first,  have  you  had  any  breakfast  ?" 

"  Yes !"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  but  the 
word  was  very  faintly  spoken,  as  if 
the  breakfast  had  not  been  very 
strength-giving. 

"We've  had  some  bread  and  gruel," 
spoke  up  Dick,  who   had  entered  just* 
in  time  to  hear  the  question  regarding 
breakfast. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed,"  whis- 
pered Dolly,  close  to  his  ear,  as  she 
passed  by. 

Dick  made  a  motion  with  his  hand, 
very  much  as  if  he  would  strike  her, 
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but  suddenly  looking  at  Theodore 
Day,  it  dropped  harmlessly  by  his 
side.     Dolly  was  safe  from  that  blow. 

"  Dick  !"  said  Mrs.  Day,  in  the 
pleasantest  voice  in  the  world,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  him,  "  don't  you  think 
that  you  can  find  me  some  wood, 
something  that  will  burn  up  nicely 
and  quickly  ?  Thody,  here,  will  help 
you,  for  I  wish  to  make  something 
for  your  father." 

There  was  magic  in  the  voice  and 
the  manner,  and  Dick  did  not  resist. 
Never  in  the  history  of  his  wood- 
getting,  had  he  been  known  to  move 
with  such  alacrity.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  kitchen  fire  blazed  brightly, 
and  the  kitchen  was  perfumed  with 
savory  odors 

Now,   not   Mr.  Jones  alone  was  the 
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consumer  of  tlie  "something  nice  to 
eat,"  that  tlie  minister's  wife  prepared. 
Dick  appreciated  it  fully,  and  Dolly 
be^an  to  wonder  if  folks  tliat  wore 
pink  dresses,  and  looked  so  pretty 
and  clean,  could  cook,  and  wash  dishes 
like  other  people. 

The  hot  water,  with  the  aid  of  soap 
and  a  good  stout  house-cloth,  did 
wonders  in  the  way  of  brightening 
up  the  dingy  place.  Mrs.  Jones  was 
quite  ready  to  work,  if  only  some- 
guiding  spirit  would  tell  her  what 
to  do. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  days,  the 
floor  was  clean  around  the  store.  The 
chairs  were  dusted  and  put  into  order- 
ly array.  Even  Dick  was  won  over 
to  the  wonderful  employment. 

Mrs,  Day  took  out  from  her  stores 
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a  snowy  cover  for  the  table  beside 
Mr.  Jones's  bed,  and  it  made  even 
the  dingy,  cracked  cups,  that  stood 
upon  it,  look  better  and  brighter. 

Dolly  could  scarcely  keep  within 
bounds  her  curiosity,  as  she  watched 
the  minister's  wife  on  her  round  of 
duty. 

A  new  era  was  dawning  for  Dolly 
Jones.  The  poor,  homely  bud  was 
to  have  kinder  showers  to  blossom 
in  than  nature  had  bestowed  on  her 
slow  growth. 

"  There  comes  the  good  doctor ! 
You're  just  in  time,"  said  Mrs.  Day, 
as  the  worthy  man  appeared  in  his 
gig  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  that 
lay  between  the  Rock  House  and 
Birmingham. 

"There's    that    old    pail    left  right 
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there!"  cried  Dolly,  whose  eyes  had 
espied  a  pail  in  an  unseemly  j  lace, 
and  she  attempted  to  carry  it  away. 

Poor  Dolly  !  her  foot  caught  in  an 
uneven  board,  and  down  she  went 
upon  the  floor  into  the  midst  of  the 
flood  from  the  pail,  just  at  the  in- 
stant that  the  door  opened  to  admit 
Doctor  White. 

Dick  laughed,  and  cried  ont :  "  'Now^ 
Dolly  Jones,  you  re  prettier  than  ever." 

Theodore  Day  sprang  forward  to 
lift  up  Dolly,  with  a  glance  that 
Dick  described  afterwards  as  fastening 
down  on  him  like  a  rainbow. 

In  a  minute  the  doors  between  the 
rooms  was  closed,  and  Dolly's  mishap 
shut  away  from  curious  eyes. 

Theodore  Day  helped  Dolly  from 
the   floor.      Her    dress   was    dripping 
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from  the  water;  her  face  was  very 
red  with  mortification,  and  with  anger 
at  Dick  for  his  unbrotherly  remark. 
She  looked  very  much  as  if  she 
would  like  to  drop  down  somewhere 
out  of  sight,  and  Dolly  thought  in- 
stinctively of  a  large  empty  barrel 
in  the  cellar,  just  under  her  feet,  as 
being  a  very  haven  of  refuge  for  her, 
but  then  she  stood  for  a  moment  in 
her  uncomfortable  plight  not  know- 
ing  what  to  do 

"  Come  up- stairs  with  me  and  get 
some  dry  clothes  on,"  said  Lulu,  half 
laughing  at  the  odd  dismay  of  Dolly; 
but  unwilling  that  that  little  girl 
should  see  her  face,  she  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  the  pail,  that 
had     rolled    until    it    could    roll    no 
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furtlier.      It  had  stopped   against  tlie 
high  siL  of  the  door. 

"Come,  Dolly,"  said  Lulu,  and  she 
moved  toward  the  door. 

Dolly  moved  after  her,  leaving  a 
pathway  on  the  floor  to  mark  her 
progress,  whilst  Dick  shouted  with 
laughter  at  every  step  she  took. 

The  two  little  girls  disappeared,  and 
the  door  was  closed  behind  them, 
shutting  out  Theodore  Day,  with 
his  handsome,  fine  face,  full  of  good 
feeling  toward  Dolly,  and  Dick,  with 
his  malicious,  wicked  expression. 

Dolly  dropped  down  on  a  step  at 
the  first  landing,  and  looked  up  at 
Lulu,  who  stood  just  above  her,  look- 
ing  as  fresh  and  fair  as  the  flowers 
and  the  sunlight. 

"  Come,  you  must  hurry,  you'll  get 
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cold  in  wet  clothes;  motlier  always 
tells  me  so,"   said  Luln. 

"O  dear!  What  shall  I  do?"  said 
Dolly. 

"  Do  !  Don't  sit  there,  we'll  be  back 
in  no  time.  Come  !"  and  Lulu  reached 
down  her  hand  as  if  to  help. 

Dolly's  hair  seemed  to  grow  darker 
suddenly,  and  her  face  crimsoned,  then 
she  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming :  "  I 
haven't  any  dry  clothes  to  put  on." 

Now  Lulu  had  never  dreamed  of 
any  thing  so  unheard  of,  as  not  haV' 
ing  clothing  in  abundance  for  any 
emergency,  and  she  could  not  believe 
Dolly's  statement. 

"  Come !  Come  up  into  the  room 
where  you  sleep,  and  we'll  see  what 
we  can  find." 

Dolly  did  not  exactly  believe  that 
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Lulu  was  a  fairy,  for  Dolly  had.  never 
heard  of  fairies,  but  she  followed  Lulu 
with  a  vague  faith  that  something 
would  be  found. 

"  O  dear !"  cried  Lulu,  as  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  place  which  bore  the 
name   of   sleej)ing-room. 

Dolly  thought  that  she  had  hurt 
herself,  and  drying  her  tears  she  asked  : 
*^  What's  the  matter  f' 

"  You  don't  sleep  here,  do  you  ?" 

"Yes.'' 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  ?" 

"What  of?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  seems  just  like 
out  of  doors.  These  great  rough 
beams,  and  those  little  ones  pointing 
'way  up  into  the  roof,  and  then  that 
stone  chimney.  I  should  think  you'd 
be  afraid  'twould   fall   dowi.   on  you, 
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or  the  stones  would  rattle  out  in  the 
nidit." 

CD 

"This  house  never  was  finished." 
"I  don't  believe  it  ever  will  be." 
"Nor  I,  it's  most  to  pieces.    I  won- 
der  if    little   girls   used    to    sleep   up 
here,  when  'twas  a  new  house." 

"I  hope  there  was  more  than  one, 
I  shouldn't  like  to  sleep  up  here  all 
ialone.  I  would  keep  saying  my  pray- 
ers over  and  over  till  I  got  fast  asleep. 
Now  let  us  find  some  dry  clothes." 

"I  haven't  any,"  said  Dolly,  very 
conclusively.  Lulu  would  not  be 
convinced,  until  she  had  searched 
the  premises,  and  found  only  rags, 
and  clothing  that  long  ago  had  been 
cast  aside. 

A  cloud  covered  Lulu's  face  at  the 
result   of    her  search,    and    then    the 
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sun  came  out  from  the  mental  cloud, 
and  beamed  so  brightly  on  it,  that 
it  shone  as  she  said :  "  You  must 
wait  a  little  while  till  I  come  back" 
and  Lulu's  feet  ran  down  the  wide 
carpetless  stairw^ay  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Dick  Jones,"  said  Lulu,  "  why 
don't  you  take  the  house-cloth  and 
wipe  up  that  water?  Your  mother  is 
busy,  and  you  can  do  it  just  as  well 
as  not." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  our 
duck,  up  stairs?"  asked  Dick,  not 
movino;  in  the  least. 

"  Dick  Jones,  I  know  what  will  be 
done   with   you,  if   you    don't    behave 
better  to  Dolly  and  every  body  else." 
.     "What,  pray?" 

"You'll  go  to  prison,  and  may  be 
get  liung !" 
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liulu  was  sorry  for  the  words,  as 
Boon  as  they  were  uttered,  for  she 
remembered  the  lesson  of  Dick's  fa- 
ther. 

"  No,  Dick !''  she  said,  going  quite 
close  to  him,  and  laying  her  hand 
on  his  ragged  jacket-sleeve,  "  I  don't 
mean  that ;  I  hope  you  will  be  good 
and  kind  to  every  body,  so  that  God 
will  love  you." 

Dick's  eyes  dropped  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  evil  feeling  faded  out 
from  his  heart.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  Grod's  loving  him  had  ever  pene 
trated  his  mind. 

Lulu  knocked  gently  at  the  door 
of  the  room  where  the  doctor  was 
dressing  the  wounds  of  Mr.  Jones, 
and  her  mother  held  *a  little  consult- 
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ation  with  her  in  whispers,  and  then 
Lulu  whispered  to  Theodore,  and  the 
two  went  away. 

When  Lulu  reached  home  her  face 
was  very  red  with  the  hurry  of  her 
walk.  Sugar  street  never  seemed  so 
long  before,  but  she  did  not  stop  a 
minute  to  rest. 

Ere  long,  she  committed  to  Theodore's 
strong  arms  a  bundle  that  he  declared 
"bigger  than  a  washer- woman's,"  and 
with  it  he  walked  back  to  the  Rock 
House,  Lulu  following  him,  and  carry- 
ing her  full  share  of  the  burden. 

Up  the  stairs  into  Dolly's  airy  bed- 
chamber, Lulu  panted,  carrying  the 
bundle  that  Theodore  had  borne. 

Dolly  was  sitting  by  the  window, 
wrapped  up  in  a  bed-quilt,  fol*  she 
had  taken  off  her  wet  dress,  and  the 
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cMld  was  thinking  in  ter  vague  way 
that  her  mother  might,  perhaps,  some 
day  be  like  Mrs.  Day;  but  how  the 
change  could  occur,  never  entered  her 
mind. 

"  Here !  see  what  I  have  brought 
you !"  cried  Lulu,  and  she  untied 
the  bundle,  and  out  rolled  its  con- 
tents on  the  floor.  An  entire  suit 
of  her  own  clothes  lay  before  Dolly's 
astonished  vision. 

"  Now,  see  if  you  did  not  make 
something  by  that  unlucky  fall  of 
yours;  for  I  shouldn't  have  known 
but  you  had  ever  so  many  clothes 
up  here,  if  I  hadn't  come  and  seen 
vith  my  very  own  eyes." 

Dolly  threw  aside  the  bed-quilt,  and 
Bat  down  on  the  floor  beside  the  wealth 
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of  treasure  tliat  liad  suddenly  fallen 
down  at  her  feet. 

"  I'm  most  glad  father  got  hurt !"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  O  Dolly  !  K  you  say  that,  I 
shall  carry  these  old  clothes  of  mine 
right  back  home." 

"  Please  don't,  I  didn't  mean  it,  only 
I  never  had  pretty  clothes  before.  I 
am  very  sorry  father  is  hurt,  real 
sorry;  if  it  would  make  him  well 
any  more,  I  wouldn't  put  one  of 
'em  on  ;  I'd  wear  the  old  clothes 
just  as  long  as  they'd  stick  on  me," 
said  Dolly,  and  whilst  her  tongue 
had  been  busy,  her  hands  had  hand- 
led every  article. 

"I'm  real  glad  that  you  did  not 
mean  it,"  said  Lulu.  "  You  must  hurry, 
for  I  want  you  to  be  all  dressed  up 
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before  Doctor  White  goes  away,  and 
I  Leaixi  bim  now,  Pm  afraid  lie's  go- 
ing." But  Doctor  White  did  not  go 
until  Dolly  Jones  was  attired  as  she 
never  had  been  before,  in  the  short 
period  of  her  mortal  life.  Luln  Day 
superintended  the  dressing,  as  care- 
fully as  if  Dolly  had  been  a  queen, 
and  Dolly  was  certainly  as  happy  a? 
any  queen,  for  a  few  brief  moments. 

Dick  had  complied  with  Lulu's  re- 
quest concerning  the  water  on  the 
floor,  and  then,  being  very  curious 
to  know  all  that  was  occuring  in  the 
room  where  his  father  lay,  he  went 
in.  No  sooner  was  he  fairly  within 
than  Doctor  White  demanded  his 
services  in  such  a  manner  and  with 
such  authority,  that  Dick  was  afraid 
to    disobey.      He   compelled    him    to 
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hold  tlie  bandages  and  help  him  in 
the  disposition  of  them,  so  that  the 
boy  was  made  to  witness  the  suffer- 
ing of  his  father.  It  formed  a  deep 
impression,  even  upon  his  hard  heart, 
and  once  or  twice  a  ragged  jacket- 
sleeve  found  its  way  very  near  Dick's 
face,  and  the  doctor  demanded  of  him 
why  he  was  not  holding  on,  with  a 
firmer  hand  ! 

At  last,  it  was  all  over ;  the  wounds 
were  dressed,  and  the  doctor  was 
mounted  in  his  gig  to  go  on  his  way. 
At  the  same  instant,  Dolly  pushed 
open  the  door  leading  from  the  stair- 
way into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Jones 
had  just  entered  the  room. 

She  lifted  up  both  hands  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  vision  of  a  well- 
clothed   child,  and   could   scarcely   re- 
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alize   that   it   was   in   very   truth,  her 
own. 

Dick  shouted  :  "  Where's  a  pail 
of  water?  I  want  to  fall  down  im 
mediately" — and  Lulu's  face  shone 
with  joy,  as  she  slipped  past  Dolly 
and  gained  her  mother's  side. 

"  She  would  look  almost  pretty 
if  her  hair  was  combed,  wouldn't 
she  ?"  she  whispered.  "  I  got  the 
very  clothes  you  told  me  to ;  don't 
you  know  you  put  them  all  together 
when  Mary  died  ? " 

"  Dolly  certainly  looks  more  com- 
fortable," said  Mrs.  Day  to  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  I've  never  had  much  to  ^x  her 
up  with,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

"A  little  child  is  always  sweet  if 
only   clean  and  neat,  and   don't  you 
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tlilnk  any  one  can  be  neat  wherever 
they  are?"    kindly  asked  Mrs.   Day. 

"Perhaps  so,  it  always  seemed  to 
me  that  I  shoidd  keep  the  house 
looking  better  if  I  had  nice  things 
to  put  in  it,  and  the  children  too, 
if  their  father  thought  it  best  to 
buy  clothes  for  them;  but  he  doesn't 
very  often." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think. 
I  believe  that  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  place  but  would  be  endur- 
able to  live  in,  if  it  were  only  kept 
in  order*  I  mean  not  for  show,  but 
for  simple,  daily  comfort,  it  makes 
every  one  happier  and  it  is  a  Christ- 
ian duty." 

"  I  never  thought  about  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  "  not  as  a  Christian  duty." 

Durino;  this  conversation  Lulu   and 
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Dolly  were  at  play  under  the  pear 
tree  tliat  was  casting  away  the  last 
of  its  leaves  of  snow. 

Mr.  Day  soon  appeared,  to  visit  Mr. 
Jones.  He  found  him  too  much  ex- 
hausted from  the  pain  that  he  had 
received  at  the  doctor's  hands  to  talk, 
but  he  committed  him  anew  to  God 
who  careth  for  us  all,  in  gentle, 
pleading  tones  that  went  straight  to 
the   hearts   of  those  who  heard   hiuL 
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Q-,M  :^^^^  eel  up  the  hill,  followed  by 
J    ^^ ;  g;"  Theodore    and    Lulu,    Mrs. 
A  ^  Joues  stood  in  her  doorway 


^  ;o  and  wept,  and  the  tears 
dropped  upon  the  stone  step  at  her 
feet. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mother  V  asked 
Dolly,  who  had  gone  noiselessly  into 
her  father's  room  to  see  what  he  would 
say  to  her  in  her  new  attire ;  but  find- 
ing that  he  took  no  notice,  she  went 
to  find  her  mother,  and  saw  the  tears 
on  the  stepping  stone. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  mother  ? 
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Do  you  feel  bad  because  I've  got 
these  new  clotlies  on  and  nobody 
gave  any  to   you?" 

"  No,  my  child,  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  have  them,  and  I'm  sure  the  lit- 
tle girl  was  as  happy  as  you." 

"  Then  what   are   you  crying  for  ? " 

Mrs.  Jones  found  it  very  hard  to 
find  in  her  heart  an  answer  suited 
to  the  little  being  who  looked  up 
lovingly  into  her  face,  but  the  look 
was  so  earnest  in  its  love  that  she 
said : 

"  I  don't  know,  Dolly,  what  is  a 
going  to  become  of  us;  your  father 
can't  work  for  a  long  time,  even  if 
he  lives,  and  we  don't  belong  to  the 
town  to  take  care  of" 

"  The     town  V^     questioned     Dolly, 
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»<wliat  is  ihat,  tlie  churches  and  the 
houses  V 

"  No,  the  people ;  they  pay  a  certain 
feum  every  year  to  take  care  of  poor 
people  with." 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  Dolly,  "you 
don't  mean  that  yon  want  to  go  to 
the  '  Poor  -  House,'  to  live  I "  and 
Dolly's  auburn  eyes  looked  stirred 
to  their  very  depths.  "  Why,  mother ! 
just  think  what  horrid  folks  live 
there." 

"Perhaps,    Dolly,    the    poor-house 

here   is   not   like   the  one   in   D ; 

but,  I  have  no  idea  of  going  to  any 
'poor-house'  to  live." 

"I  am  so  glad!"  and  Dolly  sighed 
to  relieve  her  heart  of  the  burden  of 
the  thought,  and  Mrs.  Jones  turned 
away   from    the    door,    and   went    tc 
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minister  to  her  husband  ;  whilst 
Dolly  edged  her  way  close  under 
the  windows  that  she  might  not  be 
seen,  and  gained  the  back  -  yard  to 
tell  Dick  her  story. 

Now  Dolly  had  not,  in  the  brief 
space  of  her  life  on  the  earth,  grown 
so  much  in  any  year  as  she  had  with- 
in the  time  since  Lulu  Day  touched 
her  shoulder  on  the  street,  and  com- 
forted her  for  the  words  of  rudeness 
that  had  been  given.  She  had  never 
before  been  taken  notice  of  by  any 
one  tbat  touched  her  heart  and  mind. 
Life  was  something  better  and 
brighter  to  Dolly  Jones  since  that 
morning.  Dick  was  leaning  against 
the  long  well-sweep  and  looking  idly 
up  at  the  great  white  clouds  that 
were   tented   in   the   sky.      Dick   waa 
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not  thinking  of  the  clouds,  he  was 
trying  to  invent  something  to  do  that 
would  drive  away  certain  thoughts 
which  had  come  into  his  mind  through 
the  gates  of  prayer  and  suffering  that 
had  been  held  open  to  his  view. 
Dick  was  in  the  uncomfortable  state 
of  having  ideas  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with,  or  how  to 
invest,  and  so  Dick  was  doing  his 
best  to  contrive  a  way  in  which  to 
lose   them. 

"  Dick  !  what  be  you  doing  V  said 
a  voice  at  Dick's  elbow. 

**  1  declare !  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
start  a  fellow^  so  ! " 

"I  didn't  make  no  noise,  Dick,  I 
epoke  a'most  in  a  whisper." 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?"  and 
Dick  moved  from  the  well-sweep  to 
17 
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the  well  -  curb  and  leaned  ovei  it. 
Lookino;  down  into  the  well  he 
watched  the  drops  dripping  from 
the  moss  on  the  stones  and  troub- 
ling the  dark  circle  of  water. 

"  Hullo  !  there's  one  o'  them  trouts 
danced  up  just  then.  I'm  goin'  to 
draw  him  up,  just  to  see  how  he 
looks  ;    where's  my  hook  ? " 

"  Dick  !  Dick !"  said  Dolly,  catch- 
ing  at  her  brother's  elbow  to  detain 
him.  "  Don't — don't  do  that.  You 
know  father  said  he'd  whip  you 
awfully  if  you  touched  the  trout 
in   the  well." 

"I'd  like  to  see  him  do  it;  just 
you  mind  your  own  business,  and 
keep  your  tongue  busy  with  your 
own  affairs,  you  mind  that  now !  '^ 
and    Dick   twitched    his    arm    out   of 
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his  sister's  grasp,  and  in  a  minute 
was  in  the  house  searching  for  his 
fish-hook  and  line. 

Now  Dolly  knew  perfectly  ^^^ell 
where  he  had  it  last  and  where  it 
was  at  the  time.  She  waited  until 
Dick  was  f^iirly  within  the  house, 
and  then  she  ran  around  the  corner 
past  the  high,  old  pear-tree,  through 
the  garden,  and  down  by  the  lilac- 
bushes  to  a  low-lying  bit  of  ground 
where  once  had  been  a  stream  of 
water.  Dick's  hook  and  line  lay  on 
a  stone.  Dolly  caught  it  up,  and 
tossed  it  as  far  as  she  could  into 
the  high  grass,  and  was  back  again 
before  Dick  had  completed  his  search. 

"  Who's  been  a  fishing  with  my 
line  ?"  demanded  Dick,  out  of  pa. 
tience  at  not  finding  it. 
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Dolly  was  leaning  against  the  well- 
weep,  very  near  where  Dick  had  left 
her,  when  he  came  from  the  house. 

"  Nobody,  Dick." 

"  How  do  you  know  f ' 

"Because,  I've  just  hid  it." 

"Where?" 

"  Where  you  can't  find  it." 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ? 
Get  it  for  me,  quick." 

"Dick!     You  can't  have  it." 

"I  tell  you  I  will!"  and  Dick's 
voice  arose  with  his  temper  ;  and 
he  went  tow^ard  Dolly  with  a  very 
threatening  look. 

Dolly  did  not  move  in  the  least, 
exce])t  to  clasp  her  arm  a  little  more 
tightly  around  the  friendly  well-sweep. 
"  No,  Dick.  Father  is  sick  and  he 
can't   punish   you ;    he   told    you   not 
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to  touch  the  trout,  and  I  don't 
mean  you  shall;  I'll  do  all  I  can  to 
keep  it  from  you.  If  father  should 
die,  and  be  all  buried  up  in  the 
ground,  I  guess  you'd  be  sorry  you 
touched  the  fish  when  he  told  you 
not  to." 

Dick's  face  turned  scarlet  with  the 
blood  that  rushed  up  to  tell  that 
Dolly's  words  had  power  in  them. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  struc^o^le 
between  good  and  evil  in  the  boy's 
nature,  for  Dolly  had  touched  the 
thoughts  that  Dick  was  trying  to 
lose. 

"  Get  the  fish  -  line  for  me,  or  I'll 
strike  you,"  cried  Dick,  advancing 
toward  Dolly  and  raising  his  hand. 

"  You   must   strike  me   then,  for  I 
vvon't    get   it,   if   you   kill   me,"   said 
17* 
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Dolly,  putting  her  lips  together  ^'ery 
closely  for  fear  she  should  scream, 
for  Dick  looked  as  if  he  wouldn't 
mind   killing  some  one  just  then. 

"Wait  till  I  count  ten  and  then 
if  you  don't  start  I'll  put  you  down 
the  well,"  said  Dick,  and  he  began 
to  count. 

"I  shan't  get  it,"  said  Dolly;  "I 
shan't  get  it,  'cause  I  don't  want  you 
to  do  what's  wicked." 

"We'll  soon  see  who'll  be  glad  to 
get  it.  I'll  begin  once  more.  Now 
mind,  you  start  in  time." 

Dick  slowly  counted  until  he 
reached  ten.  Dolly  did  not  stir,  ex- 
cept that  her  auburn  eyes  shook  with 
fear,  as  they  were  fixed  on  Dick's 
face;  for,  of  all  earthly  things,  she 
dreaded  a  well  the  most. 
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The  instant  Dick's  voice  struck  the 
note  of  ten,  he  darted  forward  and 
seized   Dolly's  arm. 

"  Come,  now !  I  gave  you  fair  warn- 
ing," he  cried.  "  I  told  you  I'd  put 
you  down,  if  you  didn't  tell  me." 

"  O  Dick  ! "  screamed  Dolly,  but 
the  scream  was  a  very  little  one,  and 
Dolly  held  fast  to  the  well-sweep 
Dick  dragged  Dolly's  arm  from  its 
protection,  and  in  a  half-minute  she 
was  close  beside  the  low  curb  of  the 
well.  He  stooped  down  and  lifted 
her  up,  but  she  held  him  fast  by  the 
neck.  Just  as  Dolly  was  about  to 
scream  for  her  mother,  in  mortal  fear, 
some  one  caught  Dick  by  the  collar, 
and  drao^o^ed  him  backward  to  the 
ground.  Dolly  was  released  in  time 
to  avoid  his  fall. 
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Before  Dick  could  have  counted 
two,  lie  was  lying  on  mother  earth, 
in  a  confused  state  of  mind. 

"  How  dare  you,  you  big,  coward- 
ly boy  i  How  dare  you  frighten  a 
little  girl  in  that  way,  and  your  sister 
too  ?  I've  a  great  mind  to  tie  you 
fast  to  the  well -sweep,  and  dip  you 
in  a  few  times." 

"  Oh  !  don't,  please  don't,"  said 
Dolly. 

"  Well !  for  your  sake  I  won't ;  but 
he  deserves  it,  it  would  do  him  good. 
Dick  Jones,  if  you  don't  mind  your 
ways  soon,  you  never  will.  Look  here, 
boy !  I'm  aching  to  shake  you ;  and, 
mind  you,  if  I  ever  do  lay  hands  on 
you,  it  will  be  with  a  purpose.  Get 
up !  Up  with  you  now ;  and  here, 
take   this    prescription    down    to    the 
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apothecary's,  and  be  back  with  it, 
as  if  your  supj)er  depended  on  it. 
No  loitering." 

Dick  got  up  from  the  ground,  half 
dizzied  by  his  fall,  and  wholly  con- 
founded by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 
He  turned  upon  Doctor  White  a  face 
that  would  have  puzzled  any  reader 
of  human  countenances,  and  asked: 
"How  did  you  get  here?" 

"  Get  here !  If  I  didn't  care  any 
more  for  that  man  in  there,  than  his 
only  son  does,  I  should  let  him  die,  I 
suppose." 

"  Oh !  don't,  donH  let  father  die  ;  if 
you  do^  we  shall  have  to  go  and  live 
in  some  ])oor-house^''   said  Dolly,  and 
nervous  from   her  late  alarm,  she  be- 
gan to  cry. 

Doctor  White  had  a  tender  place  in 
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his  heart  for  Dolly,  and  indeed  for 
all  little  girls,  and  he  comforted  her 
by  the  words :  ''  I  mean  to  cure  your 
father,  so  that  he  will  be  better  than 
ever  he  was  in  his  life." 

"  What !  and  bring  home  his  money 
for  mother  to  buy  us  things  with?" 
exclaimed  Dolly,  with  eyes  widely 
open,  and  fixed  on  his  face,  as  if  he 
were  a  wonder. 

"  We  will  see  about  that  some  other 
time,"  said  Doctor  White,  kindly  pat- 
ting Dolly's  red  hair,  and  thinking 
in  his  heart,  as  he  did  so,  of  a  little 
girl  that  had  gone  from  his  home, 
and  that  he  should  one  day  look  for 
in  the  heavenly  city. 

"  My  brother  Dick  is  a  very  bad 
boy ;  he  was  going  to  put  me  in  the 
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well,"  said  Dolly,  "if  you  hadn't 
catch ed   him  just  then." 

^^What   for,  pray?" 

"'Cause  I  Hid  his  iish-hook." 

"  l^iat  wasn't  right,  Dolly.  I  declare 
there's  trout  in  this  well,"  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  who  had  been  looking 
down  at  its  moss-covered  sides. 

"Dick  wanted  to  get  the  fish  out, 
and  I  wouldn't  let  him!"  said  Dolly 
triumphantly,  feeling  quite  certain 
that  the  right  was  on  her  side,  and 
that  Doctor  White  would  commend 
her. 

"Whose  fish  are  they?" 

"Father's  fish,  and  he  told  Dick 
that  he  mustn't  touch  one  of  'em." 

"And  to  keep  him  from  doing  it, 
you  hid  his  fish-hook  and  line,  Dolly  2'* 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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"Now,  that  was  naughty  in  you." 

"  Why  V  and  Dolly  hung  her  head^ 
and  her  freckles  deepened. 

"  Because  the  hook  and  line  were 
not  your  property,  and  it  was  not 
obeying  the  golden  rule.  You  know 
what  that  is,  don't   you,  Dolly  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"It  is  doing  unto  others  just  ex 
actly  as  we  should  like  to  have  them 
do  to  us,  if  we  were  in  their  places." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  just  this,  that  if  the  hook 
and  line  had  been  Dolly  Jones's  hook 
and  line,  that  she  would  not  like  to 
have  had  Dick  Jones  hide  it,  not 
even  if  to  keep  her  from  using  it 
wrongly.     Do  you  think  she  \^'ould  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  But  I  didn't  think  about 
it    ShaU  I  go  and  find  it^' 
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"Yes,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  see 
Dick's  head  rising  up  above  the  hill, 
you  start  and  run,  and  carry  it  to 
Dick,  and  tell  him  you  were  naughty 
to  hide  it,  that  that  wasn't  doing  as 
you'd  be  done  by." 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  you  told  me  to  ?" 
asked  Dolly,  reappearing  from  around 
the  corner,  just  as  Doctor  White  was 
entering  the  house. 

"Yes,  tell  him  any  thing  that  you 
like." 

Dolly's  sentiments  concerning  Doc- 
tor White  were  liable  to  sudden 
changes.  One  minute  she  was  afraid 
of  him ;  another  she  was  angry  at 
him,  because  he  made  her  father 
groan  so,  and  now  she  began  to 
think  him  nearly  equal  to  Mr.  Day. 

Dolly   thought  she   could    find   the 

18 
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hook  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
for  she  knew  just  where  she  threw 
it;  but  the  grass  was  high,  and  the 
ground  was  marshy,  in  remembrance 
of  a  stream  that  once  had  made  its 
bed  there;  and  soon  the  little  girl 
was  in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  red  hair  and  the  auburn  eyes 
were  half  hidden  in  the  long  grass, 
and  so  were  the  boots,  the  nice  boots 
that  had  been  given  to  her  that  very 
morning. 

In  her  eagerness,  Dolly  did  not  no- 
tice that  her  boots  were  covered  with 
black  mud,  until  she  chanced  to  go 
in  a  little  deeper  than  she  yet  had 
been.  Then  she  looked  down.  Dis- 
may filled  her  heart,  as  her  eyes  fell 
upon  her  pretty  boots,  and  she  forgot 
all   about  the  hook   and  line  in  her 
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new  trouble,  and  turned  to  seek  the 
nearest  way  to  dry  land.  She  had 
not  gone  far  when  she  felt  something 
about  her  feet.  Her  first  thought 
was,  "It  is  a  snake,"  and  she  started 
to  run,  but  the  faster  she  ran,  the 
more  it  impeded  her  progress.  It  near 
ly  tripped  her  more  than  once,  before 
she  got  safe  to  dry  land.  Then  she 
ventured  to  examine  her  enemy,  and 
found  that  it  was  Dick's  fish-line.  It 
had  became  loosened  by  being  thrown, 
and  entangled  in  her  feet,  and  so  had 
come  safe  to  shore  with  her. 

Dolly's  tears  fell  fast  over  the  mis- 
hap to  her  shoes,  but  she  managed 
to  wind  up  the  line.  When  Dick's 
head  appeared  on  the  hill,  Dolly  went 
forth  obediently  on  her  mission,  not- 
withstanding her  own  misfort  ane. 
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"  Dick,  I'm  sorry !  Here's  your  hoot 
and  line.  I  threw  it  into  the  place 
where  the  flag  grows,  and  Doctor 
White  says  'twas  naughty,  'cause  I 
shouldn't  want  you  to  have  done  so,  if 
'twas  mine.  He  told  me  to  get  it  and 
give  it  back  to  you,  but  you  won't 
get  the  trout  with  it,  will  you,  Dick? 
See  !  I've  spoiled  all  my  pretty  boots, 
in  the  old  black  mud,  a-finding  of 
it,"  said  Dolly,  as  Dick  made  no  re- 
ply. She  hoped  to  win  him  over  by 
sympathy  for  her  loss. 

"  It's  just  good  enough  for  you.  If 
I  don't  whip  that  doctor,  if  he's  alive, 
when  I  get  grown  up,  we'll  see.  I 
wish  I  could  now." 

*'Dick!  you  look  like  ^  old  Peter'!' 
exclaimed  Dolly,  as  Dick's  face  turned 
towai'd  her,  full  freighted  with  anger. 
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01(1  Peter  was  an  insane  man,  who 

had  lived  in  the  town  of  D ,  and 

the  ugliest-looking  man  that  could 
be  found,  and  to  be  likened  unto 
him  was  almost  more  than  Dick's 
human  nature  could  endure.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  Dolly  would  have 
received  a  severe  blow,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  black  gig  that  stood  at 
the  gate. 

With  a  revengeful  look  toward 
Dolly,  Dick  hurried  in,  with  the  par- 
cel from  the  apothecary's. 

Doctor  White  took  it  in  silence,  and 
proceeded  to  administer  a  portion  of 
the  contents  to  the  invalid.  After 
that,  and  a  few  words  of  cheer  to 
Mrs.  Jones,  he  mounted  his  gig,  and 
the  white  horse  bore  him  away  aciosa 
the  river,  to  the  widow's  cottage. 

18* 
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Dolly  had  not  yet  told  her  story  to 
D'ck.  She  took  off  her  hoots  and  put 
111  em  near  the  kitchen-fire  to  dry,  and 
went  in  search  of  her  brother.  He 
was  di2"trincr  for  ancrle-woiTas. 

Divining  his  intent,  Dolly  felt  an 
intense  desire  to  stay  him  fi'oin  the 
deed  he  was  about  to  commit.  But 
how  could  she  do  it  \  To  tell  her 
mother  would  only  put  off  the  evil 
hour  a  little  longer.  She  knew  he 
would  embrace  the  first  chance  to 
disobey. 

"O  dear!"  sighed  Dolly.  "What 
shaU  I  do  \  Oh  !  I  know.  When  Mr. 
Day  wanted  father  to  get  better,  he 
went  right  to  God,  and  I  guess  He 
heard  him,  for  father  is  getting  bet- 
ter ;  so  ril  go  to  Him  too,"  and  Dolly 
ran  into   the    house,  and   up  into  hex 
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own  room.  Slie  fell  on  Ler  knees, 
vAid  laitl  lier  arms  on  the  stones  of 
tile  chimney,  and  said :  '*  0  God  I 
please  don't  let  my  brother  Dick  get 
the  trout  out  of  the  well,  please  don  t, 
for  father  told  him  not  to,  and  now 
he's  di^^o-inor  for  worms  in  the  orarden. 
Don't  let  him  find  any  worms,  or,  if 
he  does,  make  the  trout  go  fast  asleep, 
so's  they  won't  see  any  thing.  Please 
God,  don't  let  Dick  do  it." 

As  soon  as  Dolly's  prayer  was  end- 
ed, she  ran  to  the  window  to  look  out. 
Dick  was  gone.  By  the  well  she 
found  him.  The  hook  was  baited, 
and  cast  in.  With  intense  interest, 
Dolly  watched  the  progress  of  events. 
.     "  You  won't  get  any,"  she  said. 

"Great  you  know.'' 

"Don't   I,   though!      I've  been   up 
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stairs  praying  God  to  make  the  fish 
go  to  sleep,  so's  you  can't  catch  'em, 
and  I  know  He  will,  for  Mr.  Day  told 
father  that  God  always  gave  people 
what  they  wanted  very  much,  and 
asked  for." 

Dick  held  the  hook  and  line  only 
a  minute  longer.  Then  he  resolutely 
drew  it  up,  and  walked  away.  Dolly's 
prayei  made  him  afraid  to  try  to  do 
eviL 
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>^1ftpOLLY    JONES    had    come 

F%^^    into  a   new  world,  in   her 

B  ^p^^S     own   very   honest    opinion. 

y^U  >    She    was    especially    awed 

c    J^  ^     by     the     answer     to     the 

^^     prayer  that  she  had  prayed, 

with   her  head  laid   upon   the  rough 

old  stones  of  the  chimney. 

Dick  tried  his  best  to  avoid  Dolly 
and  not  to  give  her  any  chance  to 
speak  to  him ;  but  the  little  girl's 
love  for  her  mother  was  stronger  than 
Dick's  purpose,  and,  ere  many  days, 
she  told  her  story — the  story  of  find- 
ing her   mother  in   tears,  because   of 
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the  poverty  that  must  surely  come  to 
them. 

Dick  stood  still  until  Dolly  had 
ended,  and  then  he  started  off  as  fast 
as  he  could  run  toward   the  town. 

Dolly  called  :  "  Dick  !  Dick  !  I 
haven't  told    you   all,  I  didn't  finish." 

Dick  paused  to  listen. 

"  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 
asked  Dolly  the  instant  she  reached 
her  bi-other. 

"Do!  what  about?  I'm  just  go- 
ing to  see  what  fun  I  can  find." 

"  Oh  !    how  I  wish  I  was  a  boy  ! " 

"  What  for,  pray  ?  You're  ugly 
enough   now,  with   your  red   hair." 

Dolly's  face  was  very  dark  for  an 
instant,  and  then  it  brightened.  "  I 
will  tell  you  what  I'd  do :  I'd  just  go 
down   into   that   big  black  place  with 
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the  liot  fires  in  it,  where  father  worked, 
and  IVl  do  his  work,  pull  out  the  red 
hot  strips  of  iron,  like  he  does,  and 
then  when  night  comes  get  the  money, 
and  brine;  it  rio^ht  home  to  mother,  to 
keep  us  all  from  going  to  the  poor- 
house.  That's  just  what  I'd  do,  if  I 
was  a  man,  or  a  boy  either." 

"  I  wouldn't  then — it's  too  hard 
work." 

"Work  !"  exclaimed  Dolly.  "  Doesn't 
every  body  have  to  work  that's  good 
for  any  thing  ?  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Day 
to  work  right  in  our  kitchen  ?  I 
never  shall  mind  who  sees  me  to 
work  no  more." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it.  I  thought 
you  stopped  me  to  tell  something." 

^'  Oh  !  I  did,"  said  Dolly.  "  And  I 
want  to,  now ;  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
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if  I  was  you,  Td  go  light  down  there 
and  ask  them  to  let  me  work  on  the 
iron  bars.  Do  now,  Dick,  and  I'll  love 
you  more'n  I  ever  did." 

Dick  laughed  a  contemptuous  little 
laugh,  and  said : 

"  Who  cares  for  Dolly  Jones's  love  ?" 

Poor  Dolly !  The  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  and  overflowed  them. 

Dick  had  turned  away  and  was 
walking  on  up  the  hill.  With  a  sud- 
den movement  Dolly's  hand  doubled 
itself  into  a  compact  little  weapon. 
She  darted  on  and  aimed  it  at  Dick. 
It  struck  with  force,  for  Dolly  was 
strong  in  her  anger. 

Dick  turned  to  retaliate;  but  at 
the  instant.  Dr.  White's  gig  appeared 
in  sight,  and  fear  of  the  owner  of 
it  prevented  his  action. 
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Dolly  was  afraid  that  the  Doctor 
Lad  seen  her  strike  her  brother,  and 
she  turned,  and  ran  with  all  speed 
toward  home. 

Dick  kept  on  his  way  to  the  vil- 
lage, where  he  spent  the  day  in  search 
of  some  passing  amusement.  Play 
did  not  satisfy  Dick  on  that  day. 
Nothing  interested  him.  He  wan- 
dered from  point  to  point,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  found  himself  near 
the  mill  where  his  father  had  been 
wont  to  labor  for  his  bread. 

"  Dolly  is  a  funny  girl !"  he  thought. 
"Just  to  fancy  Dick  Jones  slaving  in 
there  !  I  wonder  if  I  could  do  it  ?" 
and  prompted  by  his  curiosity,  Dick 
went  in. 

How  black  the  place  was !  Huge 
black  rafters,  pointing  far  up   into  a 

19 
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blacker  distance  beyond,  wbose  end- 
ins:  could  not  be  seen.  The  faces  of 
tlie  men  were  black,  and  tkey  were 
pouring  molten  metal. 

How  fiery  the  liquid  stream  looked, 
as  it  ran  to  and  fro !  The  red-hot 
bars  were  being  drawn  into  lengths 
that  seemed  ever  increasing,  and  Dick 
stood  still  within  the  mill  and  watched 
the  workmen. 

Just  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  a  mass 
of  metal  had  been  taken.  Under  a 
heavy  roller  it  passed,  and  from 
thence  was  drawn  out  into  a  bar. 

By  some  mischance,  it  slipped  and 
fell.  Ah  !  one  of  the  workmen  lies 
on  the  ground.  He  has  fainted.  He 
is  a  new  hand,  just  come  in  to  take 
Mr.  Jones's  place.  He  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  heat. 
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lu  a  moment  the  fainting  man  is 
carried  out  into  the  pure  air,  and  the 
bar  of  red  -  hot  iron  is  caught  up 
from  the  ground.  It  must  not  be 
left  to  cool,  before  it  is  drawn  into 
proj)er  proportions. 

The  workman  looks  around  for  some 
one  to  seize  one  end  of  it  and  draw 
it  under  the  roller. 

Through  the  din,  he  shouts  to 
Dick :  "  Come  here,  and  see  if  you 
can  work  as  well  as  your  father." 

Dick  approached  the  man,  to  hear 
what  had  been  said  to  him,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  drawing  the 
iron. 

"  Here,  youngster  !  take  hold  of 
this,  and  see  if  you  can  pull  it 
through.  Quick  now,  before  it  cools, 
01'  we  shall  have  to  melt  it  over." 
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Dick  seized  the  irons,  and  applied 
them  to  the  hot  bar.  The  roller 
went  down,  and  the  bar  was  drawn 
out  one  side. 

"  Catch  it  as  it  comes  through !" 
shouted  the  man. 

Dick  obeyed,  and  imitated  the 
movements  of  the  man  who  had 
once  drawn  it  through. 

"  Bravo  ! "  shouted  two  or  three 
workmen  who  had  paused  an  instant, 
to  note  the  effort  of  Dick. 

Again  and  again  the  bar  went 
under  the  heavy  roller  and  was 
drawn  out,  and  at  length  was  laid 
down  to  rest  with  many  others  that 
had  undergone  a  like  process. 

"  Lazy  Dick  !"  exclaimed  some  one, 
slapping  Dick  on  his  shoulder. 
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He  turned  to  see  who  touched 
him.      It  was  the  master  of   the  mill. 

"  Who  ever  saw  you  at  work  be- 
fore ?"  he  asked,  as  Dick's  red  face 
met   his  view. 

"  No  one,"  answered  Dick  impul- 
sively ;  "  but — I  like  it,"  he  slowly 
added. 

"  Not  for  long,  but  you  may  try 
it  a  little  every  day  till  you  get 
used  to  it,  and  then  when  you  like, 
you  can  become  a  workman.  You  may 
take  your  father's  place  yet." 

Dick  laughed.  "  I  don't  want  to," 
he    said. 

"  What  will  you  do  for  a   living  ?" 

"I    don't    care,"    carelessly    replied 
Dick;    and   glancing,  as   he   spoke,  at 
the  entrance,  he  saw  a  friend  passing 
by,  and  ran  after  him. 
19=^ 
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"AVhat  will  become  of  that,  boy?" 
questioned  the  master  of  the  mill  of 
his  own  thoughts;  but  they  gave  to 
him  no  answer,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  owner  of  the  property  was 
deep  in  his  cares,  and  Dick  was  for- 
gotten. 

But  Dick  had  by  no  means  forgot- 
ten himself.  The  boy  was  hungry,  and 
hunger  made  him  think  of  home. 

He  had  wandered  about  on  the 
hills  durino;  the  mornino;,  where  a 
plentiful  supply  of  strawberries  had 
satisfied  his  then  present  need,  but 
night  was  nearly  come,  and  Dick 
turned  his  footsteps  toward  the  val- 
ley  where  Kock  House  was. 

Dolly  had  long  been  watching  for 
her  brother,  for  at  home  every  thing 
had  seemed  to  go  wrong  all  the  day. 
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Her  fjither  was  irritable  from  con- 
tinued i)aiH.  It  liad  seemed  as  if 
Dick  liad  never  ])een  of  so  much 
importance  as  on  that  day  xlis 
mother  had  needed  his  serviced;  the 
Doctor  had  required  hispresei.ee;  and 
his  father  had  asked  for  hiiu  many 
times  and  grown  very  angrf  at  his 
continued  absence;  and  nr.w  night 
was  casting  heavy  shadows  toward 
the  earth,  and  Dick  was  dra\ving  near 
the  place  where  Dolly  waited. 

She  had  climbed  by  the  aid  of  a 
fence  np  among  the  low  brancLf.^s  of 
a  w^ild  cherry-tree  that  lookvJ  as  if 
it  had  been  twisted  to  annf.  fro  by 
the  storms  of  many  years,  and  was 
looking  eagerly  forward  over  the 
road  by  which  her  bi^cher  mu«t 
come. 
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He  was  close  upon  her  before  slie 
saw  liirn. 

"  Dick !  Dick  1 "  she  called  from 
the  tree. 

The  boy  stood  perfectly  still.  He 
knew  not  from  whence  the  voice 
came. 

"  Dick,  wait  one  minute  until  I  get 
down,"  she  said. 

"  Pray,  where  on  earth  are  you  ?" 

"Up  here,  in  the  tree,  waiting  for 
you." 

"  Get  down  then,  quick,  Tm  just 
starving.  I  say,  what  have  you  got 
to  eat  at  home  ?" 

"  Dick,  won't  you  help  me  ?  It's  too 
far  to  jump ;  I'm  afraid !" 

"  Girls  haven't  any  business  in  trees ; 
get  down  the  way  you  went  up !"  and 
without  waiting   an  instant  or  giving 
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the  least  aid  to  his  sister,  Dick  Jones 
moved  off. 

Dolly  saw  him  going,  and  believed 
there  was  no  way  to  reach  the  ground 
except  by  the  "jump"  she  so  much 
dreaded;  so,  gathering  carefully  the 
folds  of  the  dress  that  Lulu  Day  had 
given  her  in  her  hands,  she  tried  it. 

Poor  Dolly  was  unfortunate ;  a  fold 
of  her  dress,  despite  the  care  she  had 
taken,  caught  in  a  gnarled  branch 
and  impeded  her  fall.  The  dress 
was  torn,  and  Dolly's  face  and  hands 
were  bruised  and  bleeding  when  she 
reached  home.  Tears  were  falling 
rapidly  down  her  face,  for  the  wounds 
gave  her  quick,  smarting  pains  as  she 
entered  the  house. 

"  Hallo  !  what's  the  matter  ?"  cried 
Dick,  and  a  momentary  consciousness 
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of  liis  own  baseness  entered  Dick 
Jones's  mind,  as  lie  saw  Dolly's  dis- 
tress. 

"  Oh  !  I  wisli,  I  wish  you  wasn't  my 
brother;  I  wish  Albert  Elder  was  my 
brother,"  sobbed  Dolly,  wiinging  her 
smarting  hands. 

*'  You  do,  do  you  ?  May  he  Albert 
Elder  wouldn't  want  you  for  a  sister. 
I'll  swap !  I'd  much  rather  take 
Fanny  Elder,   any  day." 

"What  is  this,  what  is  the  matter, 
Dolly?"  questioned  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
at  the  instant  entered  the  kitchen 
from  her  husband's  room. 

"I'll  tell  you,  mother,"  spoke  up 
Dick.  "  Dolly's  been  climbing  trees, 
and  has  got  punished  for  it ;  it's  just 
right.     Is  there  any  pie,  mother?" 

For  once  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Joues  be- 
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friended  Dolly.  She  took  no  notice 
of  Dick's  question  regarding  pie,  but 
proceeded  to  bathe  Dolly's  bruises 
in  warm  water,  and  to  ask  lier  kindly 
how  she  came  to  fall.  But  Dolly 
could  only  sob  and  cry,  and  answer 
that  she  would  "  tell  some  time  all 
about  it." 

The  day  had  been  full  of  trials  to 
Mrs.  Jones.  She  felt  ready  to  sink 
under  them.  Mr.  Jones  was  just  in 
the  condition  that  required  the  utmost 
care,  and  constant  attention ;  and  since 
the  early  morning  his  wife  had  not 
obtained  one  moment  of  rest. 

The  sobs  and  tears  of  Dolly  were 
the  crowning  trial  of  the  day,  and 
no  sooner  were  the  bleeding  bruises 
bathed  and  made  comfortable,  than 
Mrs.  Jones  was  ready  to  cry  with  her 
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child.  She  stood  in  the  large  old 
kitchen,  that  she  had  taken  great 
trouble  to  keep  neat,  since  the  ad- 
vent of  Mrs.  Day,  with  her  hands 
pressed  tightly  on  her  head,  trying 
to  keep  back  the  tide  of  feeling, 
when  Dick  emerged  from  the  pan- 
try, with  his  hands  filled  with  what- 
ever of  food  he  had  been  able  to 
find. 

"  It's  real  good,  this  pie,"  said  Dick. 
■'*  Where  did  it  come  from  ?" 

"O  Dick!  youVe  taken  it  all!''  ex- 
claimed  Dolly.  "We've  been  saving 
it  for  tea,  so's  we  could  eat  it  to- 
gether—  mother,  and  you  and   I." 

"  I'm  hungry ;  haven't  had  one  bite 
of  dinnei',"  replied  Dick,  his  large 
mouth  opening  wider  than  ever,  and 
tlie  pie  disappearing  rapidly. 
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"  Dick,  put  that  down,  now ;  it  was 
sent  here  to  day,  expressly  for  Dolly, 
and  she  has  been  waiting  to  share  it 
with  you." 

"Well,  I  declare,  I  never  heard  the 
like — a  whole  pie  sent  to  Dolly  Jones  ! 
Wlw)  did  it,  pray?"  and,  taking  an 
additional  morsel,  Dick  deposited  the 
remains  of  what  had  been  a  pie,  on 
the  table.  Dolly's  pie !  that  had  been 
such  a  pleasure  to  look  at  all  day, 
and  to  think  of,  as  a  surprise  to  her 
brother. 

Dolly  was  too  indignant  to  weep 
any  more,  even  over  her  own  bruises. 

Dick  turned  to  leave  the  room.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  upon  the  stone 
step  stood  Mrs.  Day. 

Dolly  sprang  forward  instinctively, 
to   cover    the    mutilated    pie,    lest   it 
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should  meet  tlie  eyes  of  the  minis- 
ter's wife,  but  all  too  late;  that  lady 
was  in  the  room. 

"  Why,  Dolly !"  she  said,  "  what  was 
the  matter  with  my  pie — was  it  not 
nice?  and  what  has  happened  to  yon?" 

Dolly's  face  flushed  crimson,  her 
auburn  eyes  were  on  the  floor ;  she 
could  not  answer  Mrs.  Day. 

Only  that  morning  she  would  have 
spoken  at  once,  and  said,  "My  bad 
brother,  Dick,  stole  it  out  of  the 
pantry,  and  was  eating  it  up,  w^hen 
mother  stopped  him,"  but  now,  she 
could  not,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  she  said  nothing. 

"  Dolly  has  been  saving  her  pie  very 
carefully,  to  share  with  her  brother  at 
tea,   but  he   came  home  and  took  it. 
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Dolly  liad  a  fall  from  a  tree,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Day  turned  to  look  for  Dick. 
He  was  out  of  sight. 

"I  was  waiting  to  tell  him  I'd  got 
it,  and  that  you  sent  it,"  said  Dolly. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  you  shall  have 
another  one,"  kindly  said  Mrs.  Day, 
and  then  she  inquired  after  Mr.  Jones, 
and  went  in  and  spoke  gentle,  cheer- 
ing words  to  him,  of  his  hoped  for 
recovery,  and  the  future  life  that  she 
trusted  he  would  make  better  and 
briofhter  under  the  new  lio-ht  that 
had  come  into  his  soul. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  visit  of 
the  minister's  wife  was  ended.  It  wag 
a  very  little  thing,  but  her  words  and 
her  presence  had  wrought  out  of  the 
darkness,  ligkt  and  gladness  that  dif- 
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fused  themselves  ttrougli  the  house, 
and  reached  up  into  Dolly's  airy 
«]eeping-room,  where  that  little  girl 
had  gone  to  exchange  her  torn  dress 
for  the  one  that  so  lately  had  been 
dripping  from  her  accidental  fall  with 
the  pail  of  water. 

Dolly  stood  at  the  window,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  road,  in  the  soft 
summer  twilight,  and  saw  the  kind 
lady  go  over  it,  and  pass  out  of  sight. 
Dolly's  auburn  eyes  grew  strangely 
soft,  as  a  mist  crept  into  them,  and 
her  little  bruised  hands  were  softly 
laid  on  the  rough  stones  of  the  chim- 
ney that  went  up  through  her  room, 
and  her  flushed  face  found  a  moment's 
rest  on  her  hands,  and  her  little  heart 
went  up  past  the  chimney,  and  the 
roof  and  the  sky,  and  the  stars — went 
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op  to  the  kind  Father  of  heaven  and 
eai'th,  with  a  little  song  of  thanks- 
giving. Only  the  angel  who  heard 
it,  could  tell  the  words  of  Dolly's 
song ;  it  was  not  lisped  in  language 
of  the  lips. 

When  Dolly  left  her  place  of  prayer 
she  had  almost  forgotten  her  bruises, 
some  healing  balm  had  surely  been 
poured  into  them ;  for  when  her  mo- 
ther called  her,  she  went  down  and 
answered  Dick's  question  regarding 
the  pie,  with  a  smile. 

Now,  Dick  was  fully  prepared  for 
a  display  of  temper  on  Dolly's  part, 
and  he  framed  his  question  so  as  to 
exasperate  the  child  as  much  as  he 
could. 

When  he  saw  the  sweet  smile  on 
her  face,   and   listened  to  the  words, 

20* 
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"Mrs.  Day  sent  it  to  me,  but  I  don't 
mind  any  thing  about  it;  you  may 
eat  the  rest  if  you  want  it,  I  know 
you  must  be  hungry,  going  all  day 
without  your  dinner,"  he  stood  per- 
fectly unable  to  understand  Dolly. 

"  Why !  what's  come  over  you  ?"  he 
asked,  as  his  sister  returned  from  the 
pantry,  bearing  the  remains  of  the 
pie  in  her  hands,  and  placed  it  before 
him. 

"I'm  going  to  try  and  be  good,  to 
be  just  as  much  like  Christ  Jesus,  as 
I  can,"  simply  said  Dolly,  and  for  an 
instant,  the  freckled  face  changed,  in 
Dick's  imagination,  to  one  of  beauty. 

But  Dick's  eyes  wandered  to  the 
remains  of  his  late  feast,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  seized  it,  and  not  car- 
ing   that   his   mother  should  see  him 
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devouring  Dolly's  share,  lie  made 
good    his  escape. 

Dick's  thoughts  under  the  pear-tree, 
where  he  stood  out  of  siglit  of  the 
house,  were  a  marvel  to  himself 

"  I  don'  know,  now,  as  I  would 
change  off  Dolly  for  Fanny.  I  don't 
believe  she'd  give  me  the  whole  of 
her  23ie,  and  I  don't  believe  she'd  keep 
things  as  Dolly  does,  and  never  tell. 
I  wonder  what's  become  of  Albert 
Elder  and  his  piety.  These  good 
folks  an't  so  much  better  than  other 
folks,"  and  in  instant  Dick's  thoughts 
ran  back  to  the  old  mill,  and  the  few 
minutes  of  honest  labor  that  he  had 
performed  there  that  afternoon. 

He  ran  into  the  house  and  shouted: 
"  Dolly  !  Dolly !  come  here,  I've  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 
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Now  Dick's  voice  was  unusually 
pleasant,  and  Dolly  obeyed  tlie  sum- 
mons witli  alacrity. 

"I've  been  to  work  in  tke  mill,  to- 
day," said  Dick. 

"O  Dick!  how  glad  I  am.  I'd 
given  you  tke  wkole  of  that  in  a 
minute,  if  I'd  only  known ;  why  didn't 
you  tellf 

"  'Cause  you  didn't  give  me  time ; 
and,  Dolly,  I  am  kind  o'  sorry  I  didn't 
help  you  down  out  of  the  tree,"  he 
added,  noticing  how  badly  her  hands 
were  scratched. 

"  Never  mind  that  now.  You  don't 
know  how  glad  I  am ;  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  boy,  a  bit  now,  'cause  you 
can  work.  Mother's  been  counting 
up  father's  money  to-day,  and  there 
an't    but   just    ^ve    pieces    of    silver, 
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and  they  an't  very  big  neither,  and 
when  that's  gone  she  says  she  don't 
know  what  we  can  do ;  do  you,  Dick  ?" 

Alas!  Dick  Jones  was  not  born  a 
hero,  or  he  would  have  given  the 
little  being  beside  him,  then  and 
there,  words  of  encouragement  and 
brave  promises,  to  be  more  bravely 
fulfilled,  of  care  for  her  always.  But 
he  did  not;  he  only  toyed  with  the 
flowers,  and  thought  it  would  be 
"awful  to  work  all  day  long  in  the 
black  mill,  drawing  to  and  fro  bars 
of  hot  iron." 

"Dick,  are  you  going  to  work  to- 
morrow?" she  timidly  asked,  as  he 
gave  no   sign   of   having  heard  her. 

"  I'm  going  fishing  to-morrow,"  care- 
lessly said  Dick. 

What  a  shadow  the  words  brought 
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over  Dolly  Jones  !  Even  Dick's  heart 
would  have  felt  it,  had  his  eyes 
watched  it  stealing  over  her  face. 

There  came  a  time  when  Mr.  Jones 
could  be  left  a  few  minutes  in  safety, 
and  Mrs.  Jones  went  up  to  Dolly's 
room.  That  little  girl  had  gone  to 
bed.  The  full  moon  shone  in  and 
made  the  room  everywhere  clearly 
visible. 

It  was  very  unusual  for  Mrs.  Jones 
to  look  especially  after  Dolly's  com- 
fort, but  she  did  on  that  night. 

"  Dolly,"  she  said,  sitting  down  on 
the  side  of  her  bed,  "  tell  me  about 
your  fall  to-day ;  I  wish  to  know  how 
it  happened." 

Dolly  sighed,  and  began  her  story: 
"  You  know,  mother,  the  day  you  cried 
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because  father  was  liurt  and  couldn't 
earn  any  money?" 

"Yes,  Dolly,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  for 
Dolly  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"  Well,  then,  when  I  saw  you,  I 
wanted  to  do  something  to  keep  us 
all  from  going  to  the  poor-house,  and 
I  thought  if  I  was  a  man  I  could, 
and  so  I  wanted  to  be  one,  'cause  you 
know  little  girls  can't  do  much;  they 
don't  earn  money.  Well,  when  Dick 
came  home  I  went  to  tell  him  how 
you'd  been  crying  and  to  ask  him  if 
he  wouldn't  do  some  work  to  buy  us 
things  to  eat,  and  some  how  it  all 
got  wrong."  Dolly  was  about  to  say 
that  "  Dick  was  ugly  and  she  couldn't 
tell  him,"  but  the  words  were  staid 
in  time,   and   she   went   on  :    "  Then, 
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mother,  I  got  angry  witli  Dick  and 
hid  his  fish-hook  and  line  in  the 
swamp,  and  spoiled  my  pretty  shoes 
trying  to  find  it;  and  some  how,  I 
never  could  get  a  chance  to  tell  Dick 
until  this  morning.  I  ran  up  the  road 
and  he  waited  to  hear  me ;  I  told  him 
that  if  he  would  only  go  and  work 
in  the  mill  I'd  love  him  more'n  ever 
I  did." 

Here  Dolly  came  to  a  pause. 

"  Well,  what  then,  Dolly  ?" 

The  tone  was  encouraging. 

*'  Then,  mother,  he  said  :  '  Who  cares 
for  Dolly  Joneses  love?  Don't  you^ 
mother  ?  Don't  you  care  for  my  love, 
if  I  am  ugly  and  have  got  red  hair 
and  big  freckles  on  my  face  \  I  love 
you,  mother,"  and  the  tears  came  and 
fell  down  on  Dolly's  pillow  for  a  mo 
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ment,  and  then  the  freckled  face  and 
the  red  hair  were  at  rest  on  her  moth- 
er's hearty  and  Dolly  received  more 
kisses  than  she  had  in  many  days.^ 
and  the  firm  assurance,  that,  at  least, 
one  person  in  the  world  cared  for 
Dolly  Jones's   love. 

"  Mother,  I  struck  him !  I  struck 
Dick  just  as  hard  as  I  could,  I  was 
so  mad  at  him  for  saying  that;  and 
just  as  soon  as  I  struck  him  I  looked 
up  and  I  saw  Dr.  White  coming,  and 
I  was  afraid  ^nd  ran  home.  Dr.  White 
didn't  see  me  at  all,  mother;  but  I'll 
tell  you  who  did.  He  was  coming 
'cross  lots;  he'd  been  up  somewhere 
for  his  Aunt  Hannah,  to  get  some- 
thing for  her,  and  he  saw  me  strike 
Dick  and  then  run  home.  I  didn't  see 
him,  though ;  but  when  the  doctor  waa 
21 
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ill  here  with  fatlier  and  you,  and  I 
was  hidino:  in  the  kitchen  for  fear 
he'd  see  me,  somebody  gave  a  little 
l)it  of  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  I 
opeD-^d  it  and  Albert  Elder  stood  right 
there,  and  he  whispered  almost,  and 
told  me  he  wanted  to  tell  me  some- 
thing if  I'd  just  come  out  by  the 
well.  And,  mother,  you  couldn't 
guess  what  he  told  me  !  'Twas  all 
about  seeing  me  strike  Dick,  and 
how  sorry  he  was.  And  then  he 
told  me  that  I  must  never  strike 
Dick,  but  the  more  he  treated  me 
bad,  the  kinder  I  must  be  to  him 
He  told  me  all  about  Christ  Jesus 
and  ho^v  much  He  loves  every  body, 
and  I  asked  him  'Who  told  him 
about  itf  and  he  said  Mr.  Day  told 
him,   and    that    he    used   to   be  very 
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anlia])])}'  ;     hut     now,    drying    to    do 

rig]  it    made    liim    feel    Letter.      And 

then    I    asked    Lini    if    Christ    Jesus 

would    care  as  much    about    me  as  if 

1  had  pretty  hair  like  Lulu  Day,  and 

hadn't   any  freckles   on   my  face,  and 

wore  nice  clothes.     And  he  said   that 

Christ    didn't    stop   to  see  if  we   had 

red   or  black  or  white  hair;    that  He 

looked    right    down    through,    to    see 

if    he    could    find    any    love    in    our 

hearts,  and   the    more  we  loved    Him 

the   more    He  would    love   us.      You 

can't    think,    mother,    how    happy    it 

made  me  feel  to  think  somebody  would 

love  me.     You  love  Dick,  and  I  love 

3^ou  and  father   too ;    but    you    see,    1 

hadn't    a    single    body    to    love   me; 

had    I,    mother?" 

The   question    went    home    with    a 
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sudden  pain  to  Mrs.  Jones's  heart. 
Conscience  told  lier  that  she  had  not 
given  of  her  heart's  strong  love  to 
Dolly,  the  plain  little  girl  vrho  had 
lived  in  her  home,  but  that  it  had 
been  concentrated  on  Dick,  the  hand- 
some, bright,  wicked  boy,  w^ho  had 
never  given  her  much  cause  for  joy, 
but  abundance  of  trouble. 

She  gathered  Dolly  in  her  arms  and 
assured  her  that  henceforth  she  should 
have  a  mother's  love,  and  Dolly  went 
to  sleep  with  a  bright  hope  of  happy 
days  to  come. 


'HE  days  and  the  Aveeks  and 

'^^^  the  months  sped  on,  each 
^'  v.^J^^I'     keeping       its       appointed 

^5^1   *     round. 

Albert  Elder  held  fast  to  the  new 
hope  that  had  entered  into  his  life — 
and  it  never  failed  him. 

Mrs.  Elder's  recovery  was  hut  in 
part.  She  could  never  take  up  again 
all  the  cares  of  the  family,  that  she 
had  so  suddenly  laid  down,  but  she 
was  able  to  resume  many  of  the 
duties  of  her  life. 

With  abundant  joy,  she  witnessed 
the   change   in  Albert,  and   saw   him 

21* 
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day  by  day  growing  into  a  consistent 
Christian  life. 

Upon  Aunt  Hannali  the  change 
worked  a  wonderfnl  influence.  She 
had  never  considered  children  any 
thing  more  than  a  necessary  trouble, 
to  be  gotten  on  with  as  best  one 
might  until  they  arrived  at  wisdom's 
years ;  but  now,  at  her  age,  to  have 
all  the  ideas  of  her  life  changed  as 
Albert  Elder  was  changing  them, 
proved  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear. 

To  see  him  enduring  with  a  smile 
her  severest  reproofs,  and  returning 
her  cross  woi'ds  with  acts  of  thought- 
ful kindness  ;  to  feel  that  he  was  try 
ing  to  please  her ;  to  witness  his  de- 
votion to  his  mother,  and  his  gentle 
guidance  of  Fanny,  his  tenderness  for 
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her  fears,  and  patience  witli  lier  slow 
mind  in  its  growth,  pl'oved  more  than 
Aunt  Hannah's  stoicism  could  with- 
stand 

One  day,  it  was  in  the  winter,  and 
the  weather  had  been  terribly  severe 
for  more  than  a  week,  a  swift  messen- 
ger arrived  from  Aunt  Hannah's  home, 
to  summon  her  thither,  for  her  father 
was  dying. 

"O  dear  !  what  shall  I  do'?  I  can't 
leave  you,  ^nd  I  must  go!"  she  said, 
after  the  first  weight  of  the  news  had 
fallen  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Elder  was  not  strong  enough 
to  be  left,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
stay  with  her.  The  messenger  waited 
to  convey  Aunt  Hannah  Elder  to  her 

father. 

« 

^'  Aunt  Hannah  !"  said  Albert,  ^^  you 
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When  that  was  ended,  she  prayed : 
"Dear  Father  up  in  heaven,  my  aunt 
Hannah  has  come  here  to  day,  be- 
cause my  mother  is  sick.  I  don't  love 
her  one  bit.  She's  cross,  and  she 
don't  love  me  a  bit  more'n  I  love 
her.  Won't  you  please  to  make  mother 
get  up  off  of  the  bed  again,  so's  she 
can  go  back  to  grandfather's  house, 
where  the  little  children  are  all 
growed  up  so's  she  can't  strike  'em? 
Please,  God,  bless  my  mother  and  my 
brother,  and  make  him  a  good  boy, 
so's  he  won't  run  off  any  more,  and 
leave  mother  to  cry  when  Dick 
Jones  comes  and  tells  what  a  bad 
boy  he's  been.  Don't  let  him  pull 
my  hair  any  more.     Amen." 

"  There !  you  see  I  had  to  pray 
just  what  was  in  my  heart   to   pray, 
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and  you  mustn't  be  cross  at  me," 
said  Fanny,  rising  up  and  standing 
just  in  tlie  window-frame  of  moon- 
light, that  lay  across  the  carpet. 
Albert  caught  the  little  white  fig- 
ure in  his  arms,  kissed  it  with  a 
love  in  his  heart  that  never  had 
been  there  before,  and  then  he 
tossed  it  as  high  as  he  could,  and 
it  fell  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
best  feather-bed  in  the  guest-chamber. 
Just  as  he  did  so,  a  little  noise  was 
heard  down  the  stairway. 

Aunt  Hannah  had  deemed  it  hei 
duty  to  look  after  Fanny,  and  to  see 
that  she  was  properly  committed  to 
the  angel  of  sleep  for  the  night.  To 
that  end  she  had,  in  her  carj)et  slip- 
pers, softly  ascended  the  stair-case, 
just  in  time  to  hear  Fanny's  prayer. 

13* 
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you  will  know  what  makes  you  think 
boys  are  different." 

It  was  many  hours  ere  Aunt  Han 
nah  had  the  opportunity  to  read  Al 
bert's  note,  for  she  reached  home  in 
the  hour  of  her  father's  release  from 
earth. 

When  she  opened  the  folded  paper, 
she  found   these  words  there  written: 

Dear  Aunt  Hannah  :  I  was  a  very 
bad,  wicked  boy  until  Mr.  Day  told 
me  how  to  live  better;  told  me  to 
go  to  God  with  all  my  sins  and  tell 
Him  about  them,  and  to  ask  Him  to 
forgive  them  for  Jesus'  sake. 

It   isn't   because   I    am   good ;    only 

God  has  made  me  kinder  to  you  and 

to  every  body ;    and  I   don't  want  to 

take    the    credit    for   what    God  '  ha? 

done,  and  made  me  do. 

Albert. 
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p^l^  ^IKj^'^EARS   have   passed   away 

-^^'f'^i'^.tJ^^    since  the   ni2:lit  on   which 

,1^^«^  ^       Dolly   Jones   felt   the   as- 

fj'^^        surance    of    her    mother's 

f!^  love  ;  since  the  time  when 

Aunt     Hannah     went    to    her    home 

tiirough    the   hours  of    the   night,    to 

find  her  father  on  the  verge  between 

the    life   that  we   know   and   the   life 

that  we  know  not. 

Mr.  Jones  recovered  in  due  time, 
and  the  repentance  that  seemed  so 
sincere  when  he  lay,  as  he  believed 
on   the   bed   of  death,  proved   in  hif 
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after  -  life,  to  have  been  true  sorrow 
for  sin.  He  fought  bravely  with  his 
old  temptations,  that  had  not  wholly 
lost  their  power,  as  he  lay  shut  out 
from  the  world  in  his  own  house,  and 
so  fighting,  was  enabled  to  overcome 
them.  Mrs.  Jones's  silent  prayers  were 
answered  for  her  husband,  and  her 
heart  would  have  been  filled  with  joy, 
but  for  Dick.  Nothing  seemed  to 
make  any  lasting  impression  on  him. 
He  went  to  the  iron-mill  and  tried 
to  work ;  but  he  felt  no  strong  pur- 
pose stirring  within  him,  and  he  soon 
grew  weary  of  labor,  and  returned  to 
his  old  habits  and  mode  of  life. 

Mrs.  Elder  lived  a  few  years,  and 
died  in  the  hope  of  a  blest  immor- 
tality; died  with  words  of  blessing 
on  her   lips — blessing   Albert  for  his 
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tender  love  that  liad  made  life  a  joy- 
to  lier. 

Albert  and  Fanny  were  alone.  Aunt 
Hannah  left  to  her  dear  nephew,  Al- 
bert Elder,  all  ber  earthly  possessions, 
wben  the  ansrel  of  death  called  ber  to 


'O 


go  forth  witb  him — "  because  through 
him  she  had  learned  tbe  lesson  of 
love."  Thus  said  the  quaint  will  that 
was  found  after  ber  departure  from 
eartb. 

The  montb  of  May  came  again  witb 
blossoms  of  promise  smiling  out  from 
the  tears  of  April  that  bad  softened 
the  frozen  beart  of  eartb,  causing  it 
to  spring  forth  in  joy,  and  so  all  tbe 
land  was  decked  in  glory. 

Birmingham  has  grown  into  a  goofl 
ly  town.     The  Eock  Plouse  bas  passed 

22 
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• 

away.  Not  "  one  stone  upon  another," 
is  left  of  the  rough  chimney  that  had 
been  Dolly  Jones's  altar  of  prayer 
The  house  became  too  old  to  be  in- 
habited. Mr.  Jones  became  a  promi- 
nent workman,  and  was  able  to  live 
in  a  better  house.  Dolly  alone  wept 
at  its  destruction.  She  watched  the 
workmen  take  down  the  building. 
Her  jealous  eyes  viewed  every  stone 
of  the  chimney  as  it  was  dislodged 
from  its  long  resting-place;  but  they 
were  fastened  upon  one  that  the  young 
girl  was  determined  to  possess.  It  was 
that  one,  on  which,  leaning,  she  had 
offered  up  her  first  Jieart-felt  prayer 
that  God  would  not  let  Dick  catch 
the  fish. 

For    her    sake,    although    knowing 
nothing   of   its   sacredness,  the  rough 
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workmen  lifted  it  down  gently  and 
carried  it  for  her  to  her  new  home. 
Dolly  guards  it  as  her  dearest  earthly 
treasure.  God  is  everywhere  ;  but  in 
her  heart  of  hearts,  He  seems  nearer 
to  her  when  she  kneels  to  pray,  with 
her  head  upon  this  altar-stone. 

In  the  soft  May  air,  a  young  w^o- 
man  approaches  the  stone.  It  is  kid- 
den  from  public  view  by  a  thicket 
of  evergreens.  The  face  that  looks 
through  the  boughs  seeking  for  it, 
is  a  very  sweet  face,  clustered  around 
with  curls  of  auburn  hue.  It  i^  Dolly 
Jones.  She  is  dressed  for  a  journey, 
evidently,  and  seems  in  haste.  The 
thicket  of  evergreens  is  parted,  and 
she  is  shut  in.  Human  eyes  can  not 
follow  her  there,  as  she  kneels  on  the 
Bod   and  lays   her   sweet   young   face, 
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with  its  wealth  of  tenderness  and  love, 
on  the  rough  old  stone,  and  prays  to 
God  a  prayer  from  the  very  depth  of 
her  heart ;  prays  that  a  blessing  may 
rest  upon  her  journey,  and  that  its 
object  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

All  the  valley  is  green,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Housatonic  and  the 
Naugatuck  flow  together,  in  joy  that 
their  long  journey  is  so  near  its  haven, 
the  sea,  as  Dolly  crosses  from  the  new 
village  of  Birmingham  to  the  old  town 
of  Derby. 

Should  you  think  Dolly's  face  would 
look  bright  or  glad,  when  it  is  turned 
toward  a  prison  ?  But  it  does.  It  is 
a  face  that  nothing  can  long  dim,  for, 
seeing  past  all  things  that  cloud  us 
here,  it  looks  forward  to  the  heavenly 
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t'ity,   and  from    afar   the   amber   light 
rests  upon  it. 

Dolly  meets  friends  at  the  railroad 
station,  who  are  ready  to  go  with  her 
on  her  sad  errand. 

Theodore  Day  is  there,  and  Lulu, 
who  is  as  lovely  as  ever  in  Dolly's 
eyes ;  and  at  the  last  moment,  Albert 
Elder's  manly  face  is  seen,  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  waiting  train. 

The  prison  is  large  and  strong,  and 
Dolly  shudders  as  its  stone  walls  are 
before  her.  As  the  ponderous  gates 
are  parted  to  admit  her,  and  close 
with  a  solid  sound,  shutting  her  in, 
she  shudders  still  more,  and  clnigs  foi 
an  instant  to  the  arm  that  supports 
her. 

'^  If  you  please,  Albert,  I  would 
rather    see    Dick    alone,    just   at   the 

22* 
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first,  you  know,  and  then  yon  may 
all  come  in,"  whispered  Dolly,  and 
the  request  was  granted. 

Alone  with  the  conductor  Dolly 
went.  The  cell  -  door  was  opened, 
and  in  a  moment  more,  Dolly  Jones 
was  locked  in  with  her  brother  Dick. 

The  criminal  looked  up. 

*'  Dolly  !  Dolly  Jones  !  Have  you 
come  to  see  me  here  ?"  ex'claimed  the 
man,  risins;  from  the  corner  where  he 
had  long  been  crouching  in  gloomy 
inaction. 

"  Yes,  Dick,  for  you  a7'e  my  brother, 
and  /  love  you,^''  said  Dolly,  and  the 
sweet  young  face  looked  up  into  that 
of  the  condemned  man,  and  words 
were  spoken  whose  power  went 
through  all  the  past,  straight  home 
to  Dick's  heart.     We  know  not  what 
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they  were.  We  only  know  that  the 
pi'ayer  tliut  went  up  from  the  little 
altar  of  stone  in  the  thicket  of  ever- 
greens, found  its  answer  in  the  cell 
where  Dick  Jones  was  working  out  the 
punishment  due  for  crime  committed 
against  his  country's  laws. 

"  I'll  carry  home  your  promise  to 
comfort  mother's  heart,"  said  Dolly,  at 
the  last. 

"Dolly,"  said  Dick,  "I  would  not 
change  you  for  all  the  sistere  in  Con- 
necticut. You  are  brave,  and  heauti- 
fuir  added  Dick,  and  his  eyes  lin- 
gered lovingly  on  Dolly's  face,  until  it 
was  shut  out  by  the  strong  door  of 
his  cell  that  closed  behind   her. 

"Mother!  mother!"  said  Dolly,  the 
instant  she  reached  home,  "  Dick  has 
a  heart;   I've  found  it  at  last.     And 
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oil !  I  am  so  thankful  it  is  seeking  foi 
God's  love." 

The  tears  of  mother  and  daughter 
fell  together  over  the  promise  that  the 
words  gave,  a  promise  that  was  ful- 
filled. 

Dick's  prison-life  was  not  in  vain. 
He  said,  not  long  ago :  "  It  was  Dolly's 
kindness  and  love  that  saved  me;  it 
even  found  me  in  prison  and  visited 
me."  But,  as  Albert  Elder  had  done, 
Dolly  disclaimed  the  work,  and  gave 
the  glory  to  the  Heart  of  Love  that 
always  waits  and  w^atches  for  return- 
ing children. 

The  niQ:ht  that  Dick  came  home, 
Dolly  was  lost  from  human  view^ 
They  searched  for  her  to  tell  the  glad 
tidings  :  "  Dick  is  come  home  !•" 

Dolly  knew^  that  he  was  near,  Albert 
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Elder  had  brought  to  her  in  secret 
the  glad  tidings,  and  Dolly  had  gone 
to  her  altar  of  stone  to  offer  up  a  song 
of  thanksgiving. 
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